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OVERSIGHT OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE AND 
THE NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE DEAF 



TUESDAY, JUNE 11, 1985 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on the Handicapped, 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, at 9:30 a.m., in room SR 428-A, Russell 
Senate Office Building, Senator Lowell P. Weicker, Jr. (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Weicker and Nickles. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR WEICKER 

Senator Weicker. This oversight hearing has been convened to 
review the accomplishments, current status, and future direction of 
Gallaudet College and the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf [NTID]. Both of these schools provide high quality services for 
deaf students, services that address a critical need, services which 
are clearly a Federal responsibility. 

Congress has provided virtually all the funding for Gallaudet 
College for over 120 years, and for NTID since 1965. As chairman 
of both this Subcommittee on the Handicapped and the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee which funds these programs, I can certainly 
testify to the high quality services they offer. Since there has never 
been any formal congressional oversight by Congress— other than 
appropriations hearings— the Subcommittee on the Handicapped 
has set aside this time to examine these fine programs in depth, 
and that is what we will do today. 

In preparation for this oversight hearing, I requested that GAO 
conduct a study of Gallaudet and NTID— a study to examine how 
these programs are accomplishing their missions. 

I look forward to hearing GAO s recommendations today, as well 
as those of Dr. Lee, president of Gallaudet, and Dr. Castle, director 
of NTID. I know that all of yon responsible for these programs 
have spent considerable effort in self-evaluation activities prompt- 
ed by these oversight hearings. 

Many changes nave occurred in deaf education in the last 20 
years. For example, when Congress created NTID in 1965, there 
were only five other postsecondary programs in the entire country 
with formal programs for the deaf. At that time, Gallaudet and 
NTID served more than 80 percent of the deaf students and grant- 
ed almost all of the academic degrees. Today, there are over 100 

(l) 
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such programs, many of them very successful. In 1970, more than 
70 percent of the deaf high school graduates in this country came 
from residential schools for the deaf— totally segregated from their 
hearing peers. Today, less than 30 percent of deaf high school grad- 
uates come from residential schools — the overwhelming majority 
are now mainstreamed into high school programs with their hear- 
ing peers. 

As Doctors Lee and Castle have been noting for sometime, these 
monumental changes in the philosophy, practice and legal aspects 
o f dea f education have significant implications for Gallaudet and 
NTH). These changes do not mean that the Federal Government no 
longer needs to support these fine schools — indeed, the need for 
Federal support for deaf education is as great as ever. These 
c hang es do mean that the missions and activities of Gallaudet and 
NTTD will have to continue to adjust to meet the challenge of the 
future* I look forward to hearing more about how we can assist 
Gallaudet and NTED in meeting the challenge of the future. 

Our first witness will be Mrs. Madeleine Will, Assistant * 
tary for Special Education and Rehabilitative Services. I u 
ly appreciate Mrs. Will being willing to juggle her b 
with us today. I know that you have to be over on iKt J» 
to testify at 10:30, and we will be sure to finish in ph. ^ 
for you to do that. 

I gather Madeleine is not here yet. Is that correct? She ie -n\ the 
way. I gather she has an appointment in the House at 10:30. I 
think that since we are on a tight schedule here, we will have the 
GAO testify first. I am sure we can hear this testimony and then 
get on with Madeleine and make sure that Madeleine still gets out 
of here. 

So we have before us William Gainer, is that correct? 
Mr. Gainer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Weicker. Mr. Gainer, on April 19, 1984, I requested the 
Gene ra l Accounting Office to do a study about Gallaudet College 
and NTID. Among other things I asked for the cost of the services 
provided at each school and placement rates of students. 

Today, we have Mr. William Gainer, who is an Associate Direc- 
tor of GAO's Human Resources Division, and he is here to review 
the findings of their report which was released last March 22nd. 

Mr. Gainer, why do you not introduce your colleagues and pro- 
ceed. Your report is part of the record. Your statement will be a 
part of the record. Why do you not introduce your colleagues, and 
if you can go ahead and give us an overview of the matters accom- 
plished by GAO. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. GAINER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
HUMAN RESOURCES DIVISION, GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE, ACCOMPANIED BY JAY EGLIN, GROUP DIRECTOR IN 
CHARGE OF EDUCATION AND EDUCATION PROGRAMS; AND 
DEBORAH EISENBERG, PROJECT DIRECTOR 

Mr. Gainer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

On my left is Mr. Jay Eglin, who is the Group Director in charge 
of all of our work on education programs. On my right is the 
Project Manager for this particular study, Ms. Deborah EJisenberg. 
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0 + testimony today focube* on two issucv the cost of educating 
pobt i ndary students and the number of students enrolled at Gal- 
laudet iv kge and the National Technical Institute for the Deaf. 
We will also comment the Depart n*^* of Education's oversight 
of these institutions. 

Using the latest Hv^Wrble data for comparison purposes, we 
found thit compared similar types of > *s serving nonhear- 
ing impaired students, which is real'v the onjy comparison we 
could make, both Gallaudet and the lecht «titute cost per 
student were substantially above those of other ate ^ Slic 
institutions. Student-faculty rati os w ere two to three and ore- half 
times lower at Gallaudet and NTID than at other postsecom&ry 
schools. In addition, com pare d with other public and pnvat 
schools, Gallaudet's and NTID's 1983-84 average annual facuL> 
compensation was lower. In addition, we found that from 1981 to 
1984, Gallaudet College had many unoccupied beds in its dormito- 
ries, including 192, which is 12 percent, in the fall of 1984. In the 
fall of 1984, Gallaudet's Model Secondary School for the Deaf was 
almost 100 students below its student enrollment capacity of 450. 
School officials told us that Gallaudet needs to improve its recruit- 
ment efforts to increase the pool of qualified applicants, and attrib- 
uted the Model School's underenrollment to a lack of qualified ap- 
plicants. 

On the other h^nd, in the fall of 1984, the Technical Institute ex- 
ceeded its designated capacity by 69 students. 

Gallaudet College offers associate's, bachelor's, master's, and doc- 
tor's degrees. In fiscal year 1984, Gallaudet College received $37.1 
million in Federal funds, which comprised about 75 percent of its 
total revenue. The Technical Institute, on the other hand, concen- 
trates on associate's degrees, bv.t its students can also receive bach- 
elor's degrees and master's der, * > from the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, which is its hos< -aization. In the fall of 1984, 
NTID had about 1,300 students. 

To compare expenditures at Gallaudet College and NTID with 
other institutions of similar size and programs, we used the most 
recent information available from the Higher Education General 
Information Survey, which is compiled by the Department of Edu- 
cation. Gallaudet College's cost per student at about $24,000 was 
five times higher than the average cost per student for 259 similar- 
ly classified public institutions, and three times higher than the av- 
erage for 160 private institutions. Gallaudet's cost per student was 
twice as high as the median cost per student for 19 similarly sized 
institutions which Gallaudet considers to be similar to them, which 
have the highest total cost per student in the United States. 

At NTID, the total cost per student of about $19,771 per year was 
six times higher than the average cost per student at similar classi- 
fied vocational-educational institutions, and about twice the cost 
per student at its host institution, the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Because of the uniqueness of Gallaudet and the NTID's pro- 
grams, we found it very difficult to reach any conclusion about the 
reasonableness of their costs. However, certain of their expenses, 
for example, research and public service, could probably be legiti- 
mately excluded from their education mission, thus lowering their 



cost by a few thousand * lars pe* ** *ar. This would not 

change our conclusion it thr costs ntially above com- 

parable institutions. M m , 

Officials at Gallaudet College and NTID v io attnbute their 
school's higher cost per student in i*rt to the *<*hools' comparative- 
ly lower student-faculty rata*, which they beli **$ are necessary to 
carry out an educational ^r^ram for the de^t To gain some in- 
sight on this, we again usk# data from the Department of Educa- 
tion. In the school years u to 1982, GaKr dfet's student-faculty 
r atio was about seven to It has sin increased slightly. 
NTTD's was eight to one r is Increased si* htly since that time. 

Gallaudet's student-L alio * is ou* ♦ ira of the average 

ratio, which was 21 to t * il* p public a * rivate institutions, 
and about half that «f t* * i *lk for * 19 high cost schools 

that I mentio ned e ar* r 

Similarly, NTTF'* \ wh? third of similar institu- 

tions. Its student c . less than half that of 

its host institute *e * *o u 21 to 1. Costs are also 

affected by facm v v* la * * * caa> the average at Gal- 
laudet $R2,400 an N **c at NTU , $30,900, were just slight- 
ly low-ur fJhan comf&n,. 4 'Sw^ ? the hearing. 

It should be aou* , 1 ^ ^ugh their costs are a little 

lower, the average *.ai T t ^ * Hy tends to be a little lower 
than tho&e of oth* i+* . n * ^ tKi^y have more instructors pro- 
portionately than they oo i ^iiessors. 

Regarding residential enrollment, we found that from 1981 to 
1984, Gallaudet College had a considerable number of unoccupied 
spaces in its dormitories. For example, 192 unoccupied beds or 
about 12 percent of those available in 1984. Conversely in the fall 
of 1984, NTID exceeded its 1,250 designated deaf student capacity 
by 69 students, and had a waiting list of 87 additional qualified ap- 
plicants. 

As regards education oversight, Gallaudet College, its elementary 
schools and secondary schools, and NTID have a rather unique re- 
lationship with the Federal Government. Although many institu- 
tions receive financial aid indirectly, these are among the very few 
which receive a budget directly from the Department of Education. 

Annually for each of the institutions, the Department's Budget 
Systems Division receives their budget requests, and formulates the 
Secretary's budget, prepares budget submissions, prepares the justi- 
fication for the Congress, and then testifies before the Appropria- 
tion* Committees. Periodically through the year, staff from that <u- 
visi meet with officials from these institutions and visit their 
ca ses to assure that the institutions 1 budget requests are rea- 
son* jta. and that the schools spend the budgets as planned. 

How. ver, the Department's Budget Division does not have the 
expertise to review programs for deaf education and does not at- 
tempt to monitor or evaluate the four schools 1 academic programs. 

The Office of Inspector General also has review authority, but 
has done limited work at both institutions. 

In sum, the Department of Education generally oversees finan- 
cial and budgetary matters pertaining to the four institutions, but 
these institutions have not been subjected to any systemic or peri- 
odic program evaluation. It appears that the only independent 
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monitoring of program operations at these institutions is largely 
conducted by the Congress through oversight by this and other 
Congressional committees. If program evaluation of these institu- 
tions is considered desirable by the subcommittee— and we believe 
such evaluation is consistent with good management practice- 
then you may wish to develop a more systematic evaluation strate- 
gy, and we would be glad to work with the subcommittee in doing 
so. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gainer follows:] 
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goaaarv of 640 Teatlaeer Befera tbe teaete Subcoaalttee 
t|| fteodlcappad legerdlag 6elleadet eod too latlomal leebalcel 
leetltata Fer Til Deaf 

Most feade to eperete Gellaadat College, ito oloaootory eod 

aecoaderj echoele, end tbe liileiil Tecbelcel leetltata for too 

Deaf («T1D> ore provided by tbo fodorel goveroaeet tbroogb 

anauai epproprietiooe. In lto Morob 1983 roport, 640 reported 

tbot Celleedet College** ood MlD'e ocbool jeer 1981-g2 totol 

•c«eitloMl aed geaaral aspeadlteree por etudoat oere $23,772 

oat $19,771, reepectlvelv. Tbooo eooto por etedeot reoged from 

two to flva tlooo blgbor tboo otbor public eod privet* poet- 

aecoederj oeboolo. 640 eloo foeod tbot etedeot-fecultT rotloo 

were too to tbreo ood oae-belf tlaee lower et Colleudot ood gUtf 

tboo ot otbor pooteoeoodorx oeboolo. In eddltloo, coaperod oltb 

otbor public ood privet e oeboolo t Celleudet*e end MTIO'e 1983-84 

everege annual feculty coopoooetloo vee lower. 

legerdlag etadeot eorollooot, 640 found tbot froo 1981 to 

1984, Celleudet College bed e cooeldereble ouaber of unoccupied 

bode lo lto doraltorlee, Including 192 (12 poreeot) lo tbo fell 

1984. lo tbo fell of 1984, Oelleodet'a Model geeoodorv 

gc&ool for tbe Ueef vis olooet 100 etudeote beloo lto etudoat 

eorollaeot capacity of 450. gebool otfielele told ue tbot «el- 

leodet oeede to laprove ite reetuitoeot efforte to loeroeoe tbe 

pool of qualified applleanta, ood attributed tbe Model School's 

aader-eorollaeat to o leeb of quelUlad applleanta. 

Tbe Oepertaeot of Iducetioo ravlaoa end epprovee tbe loetl- 

tutlone* budget requeete, but doee not aonltor or evaluate tbe 

oeboolo* aducitlooal progreae* It appears that eny aooltorlog 

of progrea operetloae la conducted by tbe Coogreee tbrougb over- 

elgbt by thie gubcoaalttoe end otbor. eoogreeelooel coaaltteee. 
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Rr. Chairmen and Hi shirs of the •aboowittMi 
IN are ^1mh4 to be Mm today to discuss the OMiril 
accounting Off loo' • lurch IMS report. 'Educating ttttlemts at 
QeUaodct sad the National Technical institute for the Deafi 
mo Are Served end What Ara Tha CoeteV Our evaluation was ooo- 
docted at your regeeet. Aa you km. Oelleedet College also 
oparataa the Kendall n menu a tret loo tlooeotary sehool aod the 
Modal Secondary Sehool for the Deaf. Moot foods to operate 
OeXleud**. Collage* lta elementary aod •eooodary echools, and the 
Toohr «+ Inetltote are provided by the federal go v or nm en 
through annual appropriation*. 

Among other natters, our report aoalysed (1) the number end 
the character in ties of students at tho four echools, (2) the 
servlcee provided and thslr costs, (3) the total coat per atu- 
dent at these lnetltutlone varaua other public aod private 
schools, aod (4) graduation aod placeoont rates. As requested, 
our testimony today will focus 00 two issues 1 (1) tha costs of 
educating postsseoodary students at oallaudst College and the 
Technical institute and (a) the numbers of studsnts enrolled et 
the institutions competed to each school's capacity. You also 
eshed ue to comment on the Deportment of education* s ovsrslght 
of the four institutions. 

Using the letest available date for comparison purpoass, 
we found that compered with similar types of schools esrvlng 
nonhaaring impaired students, Oelleudet Collegs*e end the 
Technical institute* s 

1 
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— costs per student in school year 1981*82 were 

considerably higher* 
— student-faculty ratios in school year 1981-82 were 



coneiderably lowers and 



--average annual faculty compensation in echool year 



1983*84 wae lower. 



We compared Oallaudet College and the Technical institute to 
institutions for the nonhearing impaired because there are no 
similar instititions for the deaf in the U.S. 

In addition, we found that from 1981 to 1984, Gallcuf.et 
College had a considerable number of unoccupied beds in its 
dormitoriee, and in the fall of 1984, the Model Secondary School 
was below its student enrollment capacity. On the other hand, 
in the fall of 1984, the Kendall School 'e enrollment was near 
ite capacity, and the T* ^hnical Institute exceeded its 
deeignated capacity by 69 ;udenta. 
BACKGROUND 

Gallaudet College, the only 4-year liberal arts college for 
the deaf in the world, is a private, non-profit institution 
funded by the U.S. government and located in Washington, D.C. 
It was incorporated by the Congrees in 1857. The college offers 
associate's, bachelor's, roaster's, and doctor's degrees. In 
fiscal year 1984, Gallaudet College received $37.1 million in 
federal funds, which comprised about 75 percent of its total 
revenue. In the fall of 1984, Oallaudet College had a student 
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.nrollment of about 2*000, including graduate etudante, under- 
graduates, and nondegree students. 

The National Technical Institute for the Deaf — also Known 
as NT ID — began operations in 1968 to prepare deaf students for 
succsssful employment, it is primarily a 2-year post secondary 
technical institution which grants associate's degrees, dip- 
lomas, anfl certificates. In addition, NTID students may enroll 
in classes or tranefer into associate's, bachelor* e, and 
master's degree programs at the Rochester Institute of Techno- 
logy for which the Rochester Institute ie reimbursed. 

The establishment of NTID was authorized by the Congress 
in 1965 in response to the then high unemployment rat* among the 
deaf. Subsequently, the Rochester Institute of Technology, a 
private 4-year postsecondary institution in Rochester, New York, 
was competitively awarded a contract to operate NTID. As the 
"host" institution* the Rochester Institute is reimbursed by the 
federal government for NTID expenses. In fiscal year 1984, the 
Rochester Institute received federal funds of $28 million to 
operate NTIDj these funds comprised abouu 85 percent of NTID's 
total revenue. In the fall of 1984, NTID had 1,378 students. 
COST COMPARISONS 

To compare expenditures at Gallaudet College and NTID with 
expenditures at other institutions that grant similar types and 
numbers of degrees, we used i.he most recent information avail- 
able to us — school year 1981-82 data reported to the Department 
of Education in its annual Higher Education General Information 
Survey and compiled by the National Center on Higher Education 
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Management Systome, For the 1981-82 eohool year, Oallaudet Col- 
lags'* total educational and general expenditure* per etudent 
were $23,772* NTID'e were $19,771, 

Callaudet'e ooet per otudent wae five timee higher than the 
average coet par etudent for 259 eimilarly classified public 
inetitutione and three times higher than the average for 160 
similarly olaeeified private inetitutione, Meo, Oallaudet's 
cost psr studsnt was twics as high as ths msdian cost per 
student for 19 of the nation' e 20 eimilarly sited inetitutione 
that have the higheet total coet per etudent. We excluded one 
of the 20 schools from our comparison because we believed ite 
comparatively higher reeearch budget and total coete made it not 
comparable to the other 19 inetitutione 

At NTID, the total cost par student wae six timee higher 
than the average total cost per student for 171 private 2-year 
vocational-technical institutions, five and one-half times the 
average for 273 public vocational-technical inetitutione, and 
more than twice as high as the Rochester Institute of Techno- 
logy 1 s total cost per student. The attachment to thio statsment 
illustrates the comparative differences among Gallaudet's and 
NTID 1 a total costs per student and such costs at other 
institutions. 

In addition, Gallaudet'e and NTlD'a average costs per stu- 
dsnt in seven of the expenditure categories included in total 
cost were consistently higher than thoee of the schools in the 
comparison groups. (The seven expenditure categories include 
instruction, research, public service, academic support, student 

4 
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ssrvir* «, institutional support, and plant operations and main** 
tenanct , ) Qallaudet'a ooata rangad from 2 to 16 timaa highar 
than aimilar coata for ita compariaon schools? NTXD's ooata 
rangad from 1 and or.s-half to 224 timaa highar than similar 
coata for ita compariaon schools. 

Bacauaa of tha uniquanaaa of aallauAat'a and NTID's pro- 
grams, wa did not raach concluaiona about tha reaaon&blenaes of 
thsir costs. Qallaudat and NT ID officiala did giva ua informa- 
tion ragarding thair schools' comparatively highar coata. For 
example, KTID officiala aaid that NTID' a raaaarch axpendituraa 
par atudant ($896) ware aix timaa highar than tha Rochester 
Xnatituta of Technology* a and as much as 224 timaa highar than 
private 2-year vocational-technical e.hools. They attributed 
theaa higher coata to NTID 'a mandate to conduct reaearch while 
theae other technical achoola do not have a similar program. 
NTID conducta reaearch on topica that affect the deaf such as 
communication assessment and training, education and learning v 
and characteristics of the deaf population. 

Likewise, Gallaudet'e public service expenditures per stu- 
dent ($2,279) were aa much aa 16 timea higher than aimilar coata 
— ita compariaon schools. They aaid thie situation occurred 
iuae Gallaudet expenditures include the coats of operating a 
law center, college press, and continuing education center- 
facilities which other inatitutiona may not support. 
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Cotnparisot * of stud/int- faculty rfttioji 

Officials at Qallaudet College an \ KPZD attributed their 
schools' higher ooat par atudant in part to tha schoole 1 com- 
parativaly lower student-faculty ratio*. To compare etudent- 
faculty ratioe at Qallaudet and NT ID with the ratios at poet- 
eeoondary inetitutione granting similar types of degrees, we 
again used school year 1961-62 data from tha Department of Edu- 
cation 1 a Higher Education General Information Survey, We com- 
puted the etudent-faculty ratioe ueing the average full-time 
equivalent etudent body and number of full-time instructional 
faculty. In school year 1961-62, Qallaudet 1 a etudent-faculty 
ratio waa 7ilr NTID's wae 6il. Qallaudet 1 a etudent-faculty 
ratio waa three times lower than the average ratio (21s 1) for 
about 230 public and 140 private inetitutione and two timee 
lower than the median etudent-faculty ratio (12il) for the 19 
"high cost" schools. 

Similarly, NTID's student-faculty ratio was more than three 
and one-half times lower than the sv^rage rati*. Cor either the 
625 public or 250 private 2-year institutions. We alao compared 
NTID's 1962-R3 student-faculty ratio with that of the Rochester 
Institute of Technology. In that year, WTTD'a student-faculty 
ratio of 9:1 waa more than twice as low aa ita host institu- 
tion's (21tl). 

Comparison of faculty compenaation 

Inatructional coata are alao affected by faculty compenaa- 
tion. To compare faculty compenaation at Qallaudet and NTID 
with faculty compensation at similar types of institutions for 
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nonhearing impaired etudente, wa uiad •ohool year 19B3-B4 data 
compiled by the American Aaeociation of Univereity Profeeeofii 
Faculty compeneetion ia made up of faculty aalariaa and frlnga 
banafita for instructional faculty. 

For tha 1963-64 achool yaar, comparad with 220 public and 
75 privata inatitutiona which grant aimilar numbara and typaa of 
acadamic degreee, Oallaudet'e average annual faculty oompanaa- 
tion of 932,400 waa $100 to 9600 lowar. Comparad with aavan 
2-yaar vocational-technical inatitutiona locatad in Maw YorX, 
fiva New York urban community collagaa conaidarad by NT ID to ba 
mambara of ita paar group, and tha Rochaatar Inatituta of Tech- 
nology, NTID' a avaraga faculty compeneetion of $30,900 waa lowar 
by $1,500 to $6,100. 
RESIDENTIAL ENROLLMENT 

Regarding tha numbara of atudanta aarvad at tha four inati- 
tutiona, wa found that from 1961 to 1964, Oallaudat Collaga had 
a coneiderable number of unoccupied bade in ita dormitoriee, 
including 192 unoccupied bade (12 percent) in the fall of 1964. 
In tha fall of 1964, the Model Secondary School wae below ita 
etudent enrollment capacity, while NTID exceeded ite deeignated 
capacity. In tha fall of 1964, the Kendall Elementary 8chool, a 
day achool with a etuuant *nrollment capacity of 200, had an 
enrollment of 190. 

While Gallaudat Colleqe hae not eetabliahed a atudent 
enrollment capacity, from 1961 to 1964 ita dormitoriee ware 
operating below their etudent capacity, ranging from 13 percent 
below in the fall of 1963 to 22 percent below in the epring of 
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19B4. Qallaudet officiale told ue. that their recruitment 
efforte need to be improved to lncreaee the pool of qualified 
applicanta. In this regard, Qallaudet officiale eetimated that 
in each year from 1979 to 1903, on tha avaraga about 

—SO percent of thoaa who applied mat Oallaudat'a minimum 
admiaaiona taat aoora requirementa, and 

--58 paroant of thoaa who wara aooaptad enrolled* 
Of thoaa atudanta who enrolled, 70 paroant wara plaoad in Oal- 
laudat'a praparatory program* a apeolal ona yaar program for 
atudanta who ara not acadamloally praparad for undargraduata 
etudiee* 

In tha fall of 1984, anrollmant at tha Modal 8aoondary 
School, which c\ argaa no tuition or othar feee, waa almoat 100 
atudanta below ita capacity of 450. School officiala attributad 
tha under-enrollment to a lack of qualifiad applicanta from tha 
echool'e primary aarvica area—the Diatrict of Columbia, 
Dalawara, Maryland, Pennaylva* ia, Virginia, and Weet Virginia. 
Racruitmant activitiaa at tha Modal 8acondary School primarily 
conaiat of diaaaminating information to tha public* For 
example, in tha 1983-84 achool yaar, although tha Modal Second- 
ary School did not hava a formal racruitmant plan, ita racruit- 
mant activitiaa included publiehlng information about tha 
achool, advartiaing in newapapera and othar publtcationa, exhi- 
biting informatio- at national maetinge of educatora and parente 
of the deaf, end working with parente of Model School etudenta 
who volunteered to talk to parente of proepective applicanta* 
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In tha Call of 1964, MTJD aidtfadad ita 1,280 daaignatad 
daaf atudant oapacity by 69 atudanta and had a waiting list of 
37 additional qualified applioanta. This was %.ha first yaar in 
whioh NTZD had a waiting liat aftar tha start of tha full 
quarter. 

DBPAHTHBHT Of MMCKHULStlK "ML 

Oallaudv 'ol aga, J 4 • nantary and aaoondary achoola, 
and NTID— four of »*• ail 'ipaoitl inatitutiona" apaoifioaUy 
appropriatad fuiKia by tha Congraaa—hava a uniqua ralationahip 
with tha fadaral govarnmant bacauta aduoational aaaiatanoa ia 
not ordinarily appropriatad for apaoifio inatitutiona. Aa 
raoipianta of fadaral funda, tha four inatitutiona ara aubjaot 
to ovaraight by tha Dapartmant of Bduoation through ita Budgat 
Byatama Diviaion and Offica of tha Inapaotor Oanaral. 

Annually* for aach of tha inatitutiona tha Dapartmant'a 
Budgat Byatama Diviaion 

— racaivaa and analytat thair budgat raquaata, 

— formulataa tha Bacratary'a budgat racommandationa, 

— praparaa budgat aubmiaaion* *o« an<? nagotiataa budgat 
lavala with tha Offica of Managaroant and Budgat* 

—praparaa tha Budgat Juatif ication providad to tha 
Congreaa, and 

— taatifiaa at Congraaaional appropriation haaringa 
on tha budgat raquaata. 

Pariodically throughout tha year, ataff from tha 
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Dapartm«nt ' a uudgat Division pa at with officlala of tha to * 
institutions and viait thslr oampuaa* to •••art that thatr bud- 
gat raquasta ara raaaonabia and that tha aohoola apand tnair 
fadaral funds t>r tha raaaona raquaatad, Huvavar, tha 
DapartmaU 1 a Eudgat Oiviaion ataff do not hava tha aipartiaa to 
raviav program for daaf aduoation, and do not attampt to moni- 
tor or avaluata tha four aohoola 1 aoadamio programs* for 
aiampla, tha ftudgat Oiviaion haa navar tavlawad tha quality of 
•duoation offarad at tha inatltutiona or tha aitant or adaquaoy 
Of aarvioaa providad to daaf atudanta. 

Tha Dapartmant of Education' a Offloa of tha Xnapaotor 
Oanaral alao raviava financial aapaota of tha inatltutiona 1 
aotivitiaat Por aiampla, tha Xnapaotor Oanaral 'a Offioa haa 
raviawsd tha propriety and raaaonablanaaa of ooata olalmad by 
HTXD, and Whathar contract ooata propoaad by Oallaudat for a 
Communication Bkilla Davalopmant Cantar wai/a raaaonabla and 
allovabla, 

Xn turn, tha Dapartmant of Education ganarally ovaraaaa fin- 
ancial and tudqatary mat tar a partaining to tha four inatltu- 
tiona* but thaaa inatltutiona hava not baan aubjaotad to any 
ay at ami c or pariodio program aval u at ion, Xt appaara that tha 
only indapandant monitoring of program oparationa at thaaa 
inatltutiona ia largaly conduct ad by tha Congraaa through 
ovaraight by thia and othar oongraaaional committaaa. If 
program avaluation of thaaa inatltutiona la conaidarad daairabla 
by tha Subcommlttaa— and wa baliava auch avaluation la 
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oonala* an* with fO©4 Mni^intn* pra«U«a«»-than you My with to 
4avalop a morn iyatamaMe avaluatton atratagy and wa would t* 
«Ud to work with tha dubgoiwUttra in doing ao. 

Mr* Chilratn, this oonoludaa our •t*tam»nt. w« will oa 
happy to anavar any quaatlona you or **»bara of your flutaowwU- 
taa hava partalnirv? to our raport. 
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Senator Watcaaa. On Hw> last point that you rni*ed, 1 would 
concur with the bottom lint, the factual bottom line of the lack of 
overnight, The option* are several I tuppoae you could put H in a 
formiU way in the Department of Education and assign authority 
to a unit of that Department. You could create an authorisation 
situation, which presently if lacking, , , M ^ _ A _ 

Moat programe, at the very minimum, are authorlaed for a to 6 
year* at a time. They have to be reauthorised. I am not eo euro If 
that is what we should do. But I know that nothing In this world 
should go unrtviewed, no matter what the cost, Nobody la debating 
that 1 second. We are talking about close to a $100 million of tax* 
payors' money yearly. With the exception of budgetary review or 
impropriations review by my committee, these programs have no 

Rt ogram review at all. And the Appropriations Committee doee not 
ave staff uniquely qualified to evaluate the program. 
I do not want to get the heavy-handed Federal Government all 
over Qallaudet or NTID, but I do suspect that all of us, from OAO 
and the Appropriations Committee, all of us have some responsibil- 
ity to know what is going on with a $100 million, putting it very 
simply. 
Mr. Gains*. I would agree. 

Senator Wmcxxa. Your report did not draw any conclusions 
about whether the costs were reasonable. Naturally, it would coet 
more to educate a deaf student than a hearing student 

I wonder if it should be Ave to six times more, as you point out 
in your report. 

Mr. Gaines. We have been giving a lot of thought to that ques- 
tion in preparation for the hearing. I think, given the way that the 
institutions have been developed, the missions that they have, I 
think you could expect the coats to be higher for a variety of rea- 
sons. 

For example, certain functions they have are rather unusual for 
either a 2-year associate's program or a 4-year liberal arts school. 
At Qallaudet they carry out a graduate program which, for an in- 
stitution of its size, has to be very costly. But I think there are a 
couple of areas that could bear some further scrutiny. 

The plant and operations at Qallaudet are very hard to justify. 
You can explain them by saying the cost per square foot is not dis- 
similar to other universities or colleges of its sire, but it is a little 
tougher to say that the number of square feet per student is justi- 
fied. I also think based on discissions we have had recently f tnet 
everybody involved is concerned about the student-faculty ratios. I 
think it is clearly going to have to be higher than a similar school 
for the hearing, but there are probably some possibilities for im- 
provement that ought to be looked at 

Senator WncKxa. You mean lower as far as the number of stu- 
dents to the faculty? 

Mr. Gainer. Yes; other than that, based on the work we did— we 
tried to look at a great number of types very quickly to prepare for 
these hearings— we do not think we pinpointed any other cost 
areas. I do think, though, given the difference between those 
schools and the comparable institutions, that some more attention 
ought to be given to their costs. 
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Senator Wilkin, The staff indicate*, and your report indicated, 
that the annual cost per itudent at California State College at 
Northridge is jess than one-third the cost at Qallaudet. Ai 1 gather, 
they supply the tame type of education aa Qallaudet, 

Mr, (Jain**, We did not review that inititutlon in detail, They do 
have, a* compared to Qallaudet, a host inititutlon that probably 
bean a lot of the basic coats for the State of California, Wear* 
unable to euUdn the difference of 18.600, I gueea, in Northridge, 
there 1* 18,000 supplied by the State, $3,500 by the Federal Govern' 
ment pr •tudont, That ■till leave* you with 16,600 a* compared 
with the 124,000 at Qallaudet, 

M*. EMBNiaaa One difference in coeU can be attributed to the 
fact that the program at Northridge is a program within a larger 
institution. It Is not a comprehensive Institution Itself and, there- 
fore, it does not Incur such costs as research and public service 
costs, which Qallaudet and NTID do Incur. 

Senator Wnoxn. That is a big discrepancy. 

Mr. Gain**, I think on* thing that we were unable to toll for 
euro, and it came out in the discussions with NTID, li the extent to 
which some of the research funds and functions of the university 
may be obscured in the usual aeven cost categories that are used by 
Institutions of higher education. For example. NTID believes that it 
can back out from those categorise an amount which Is attributable 
to research which i» larger than the amount that shows up in the 
cost breakout that we have. I should i*y though that It sill] does 
not make that much difference. It may reduce the cost psr student 
by another couple of thousand dollars. 

Senator Wncwa, I understand that both Qallaudet and NTID 
admit student* on* time per year. 

Based on your report, attrition rates at Qallaudet range from 11 
to 26 percent In any 1 year. At NTID, attrition is about 38 percent 
in any 1 veer. 

Now, I gather whatever the system, beds stay pretty full at 
NTID, but they do not at Qallaudet 

Doe* NTID have a system different where indeed students are 
accepted throughout the year, as opposed to Qallaudet? 

Mr - Ga **H\1 do not believe they do. Do we have that informa- 
tion for NTID? I think they both operate the same way, but you 
might be better off 

Senator Wbckkx. I will ask them that question. 

Mr. Gains*. In discussing that particular Issue, the justification, 
uniqueness of the program, and the remedial and communications 
aspect* that both schools have to provide, It may make it difficult 
to enter students in the middle of the school year. We did not delve 
into that in great depth, but it look* like an area that might bear 
aome further look by the schools, to see whether their policy is 
really necessitated by the uniqueness of their problem, or it is 
something that they have not had to deal with because they have 
not been forced to. 

Senator Wncns, I want to, first of all, thank GAO for its very 
complete study of this matter. I think, at the very least, even 
before any legislative change la being required, I am convinced of 
one thing. Starting next year, next year's appropriations hearings, 



I intend to devote a day to NTH) and Uallaudet and not nave them 
juat cruising in an part of a larger scenario 

Are there any other recommendations that you would tike to 
offer the committee aa a result of your report? 

Mr. Qainmi. I do not believe we have any reeomwendationi, 

I would suggest seme area* that you might want to took at fur 
ther when you have your oversight hearingi next year, 

One In, given their cost per etudent aa compared to other institu- 
tions, I think the coat iaaue should continue to get seme further at- 
tention thla year, and next year, and the year thereafter to make 
euro that both inatitutiona are doing aa good a job aa they can. Thin 
la not to reflect on the operation. 

I personally went out and looked at both schools, and talked to 
officials at some length, and with the staff on the Job. We are not 
suggesting that these schools are not well run. The question is juat 
whether or not they are as efficient aa they could be. 

Another concern that arises when you look strictly at the statis- 
tics Is minority participation at both institutions, Qallaudet College 
and NTH). 

Anothsr question which we could not answer with the informa- 
tion we had waa whether the cost of tuition and the coat of travel 
tends to be a factor In etudenta' choice as to whether or not to go to 
Qallaudet or NTH), or not to go at all. Students from the west 
coast going to NTID may have a travel barrier, and we could not 
determine whether or not financial aid was really available to at - 
body who wanted to goto those schools. 

I am sure that NTID and Qallaudet have a different view t 
these items, but I think they are Items that could bear anotiv 
look. 

Senator Wncam Before you move on, you alluded to the sit 
tlon that you felt required a look at minorities. 

What la your Indication there, that there Is a lack of minor! ti 
at these two Institutions? 

Mr. OAiNtm. Well, at NTID there are only 2-percent black stu- 
dents, and 4.6 minorities. Qallaudet has 20-percent minorities but 
only 5- percent black. 

Without some Information to indicate that black etudenta are 
leas likely to be hearing Impaired, It just raises the question of 
whether or not the outreach and the recruiting, or perhaps come 
economic barrier is getting in the way of adequately serving minor- 
ity students. 

I am not giving you an answer. I am just saying it was a good 
question that we were unable to pursue during the time that we 
had for this study. 

Another question that I think might bear some look is the ques- 
tion of foreign students and whether or not they should be given 
access to Qallaudet at the same price as US. dtiasns. And, finally, 
when you look at the effectiveness of both schools, the question of 
employment, pl acem e nt of graduates, and long-term tracking of 
those graduates to make sure that these schools— Qallaudet and 
the Technical Institute— that they are having aa strong an impact 
aa they can on employment because I think that is the bottom line 
for both institutions. 
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Senator Weicker. What are your feelings on that? Have you 
tried to track the thing out there after graduation? 

Mr. Gainer. Well, we tried to deal with the statistics that they 
had. Frankly, NTID's wtatistics were a little easier to use. They do 
a better job of automating and keeping track of that kind of infor- 
mation. But the pit ement rates, as I read them, are similar. They 
are about CO to 60 peicaut, some place in that range, depending on 
how you count. I think both schools can come up with a higher 
number if they try, depending on how they analyze their statistics. 
But that excludes people who go into higher education, which is 20 
to 30 perce?it in each case. But we do not know what happens to 
those students after they complete their graduation. There is no 
way to get a line on each graduate and what the employment rate 
is after attending one of these schools. 

Senator Weicker. Do you not think you obliquely raised the 
question as to travel costs? Both of these institutions are in the 
East. Does it not also raise the question as to whether or not better 
education in this area cannot be accomplished in a more diffuse 
way; that is, the institutionalization concept, it seems to me, ap- 
plies to the deaf as much as to anybody else. And is it not so that 
the state of the art is such that maybe people are better off in get- 
ting an education in California, Texas, and Illinois rather than be 
focusing in on one institution? 

Mr. Gainer. I wish we could answer that question, but we did 
not try, and I think it is a very difficult question. 

Hearing loss is a very profound handicap. And the communica- 
tions skills of the student — of a student who goes to a place like 
Northridge may be much better. They may have come out of the 
mainstream tradition to begin with, and I think it would take a lot 
of sorting out to make t. judgment as to whether or not you could 
replicate that model over the country and deemphasize these sorts 
of programs. I just do not know. 

Senator Weicker. Because, indeed, the money that the Federal 
Government spends on the deaf, what, 90 percent goes — education- 
al money— 90 percent of this money goes to these two institutions. 

Mr. Gainer. I think that is about right. 

Senator Weicker. The staff tells me 98 percent. 

Mr. Gainer. And the cc o is really staggering. 

Senator Weicker. It does raise question as to what somebody 
can do in their educational system in California for $1 million. I 
gather in the regional postsecondary period this is going on. 

Mr. Gainer. One question, I think, would have to be answered 
there is what are the students like that are admitted to, say, 
Northridge, or a school like that initially, and what kind of an edu- 
cation do ey receive? What are their test scores when they leave 
an education like that as compared to Gallaudet or NT1D? And it 
is just not clear what that cost-effectiveness ratio is. 

One thing that we did not put into the report, though, which 
giv«3 a person pause when they look at the numbers, is that a Gal- 
lauc j student may stay there 5 or 6 years at that postsecondary 
level. Even if it costs less than $24,000 a year, it is stifi rather high. 
Maybe you could back some of that cost out. Suppose you get it 
down to $20,000 a year and say this is really what is spent on the 
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education component. You are talking about $20,000 a year for 6 
years, and that is a lot of money. 

And I think, as a public policy, there really should be a closer 
look at this cost comparison between the mainstreaming approach 
and the Gallaudet or NTID approach. 

Senator Weickbr. Well, thank you very much. I appreciated your 
testimony. T 

There will be other questions for submission m the record. I 
know we have Ms. Will waiting to testify. I have a feeling that we 
will be seeing you again next year, and thank you for your work. 

Mr. Gainer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[Responses of Mr. Gainer to questions submitted by Senator 
Weicker follows:] 
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William J . Gainer response to Chairman Weicker's 
questions related to June 11, 1985, hearing on 
Gallaudet and NTiD 



Question t 

At this point Gallaudet and NTID have a permanent 
authorization. Most special education programs are authorized 
for 3 to 5 years at a time. In your opinion, what would be the 
pro's and con's of putting Gallaudet and NTID on a similar 
reauthorization schedule? 
Our comment; 

As we stated in our testimony, the Department of Educa- 
tion's oversight of these institutions is limited to financial 
and budgetary matters. The institutions are not subjected to 
any systemic or periodic review, with the exception of congres- 
sional hearings such as the Subcommittee periodically conducts. 
The advantage of authorizing Gallaudet and NTID for three to 
f i J*-, .ears is that it would provide regular and periodic con- 
gressional oversight of the institutions. Such oversight would 
(1) likely i<*ad to an Increase in the institutions 1 accountabi- 
lity for spending its appropriations effectively and in accord- 
ance with congressional intent and (2) provide a mechanism for 
the Congress to periodically fine tune the institutions' pro- 
grams to adjust to changing circumstances over time. On the 
other hand, short authorization periods puts an added stress on 
the Congress* limited time which might argue for a five year 
rather than the 3 year authorization. 
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Quest Ion i 

According to your report , Kendall Demonstration Elementary 
School spends 3.4 million dollars in research and demonstra- 
tion. That's over $18,000 per student per year in research and 
demonstration. Does this seem unusual to you? For what exactly 
is the $18,000 per child research expenditure used? 
Our comment! 

We reported that in school year 1983-84 the Kendall Demon- 
stration Elementary School ( KDES ) spent 51 percent of its budget 
for research and demonstration , which amounted to about $3.4 
million or $17,000 per student. Research and demonstration are 
responsibilities specifically legislated to KDES which other 
institutions would not have, and such costs would not be 
generally included in per student costs. Therefore, since 
research is not related to the number of students, a per student 
comparison of the costs with other institutions is not too mean- 
ingful. According to information we subsequently obtained from 
Gallaudet the following comprised KDES* research and demonstra- 
tion expenditures i 

— Curriculum development and evaluation . This component 
made up 44 percent ($1,500,000) of KDES* research and 
demonstration costs. This activity includes developing 
and evaluating instructional materials and learning acti- 
vities for hearing-Impaired children, which are subse- 
quently disseminated to educators of the deaf. 
— Dissemination . This activity comprised 32 percent 
($1,080,000) of KDES* research and demonstration costs. 
Dissemination includes providing instructional materials, 
periodical publications, and training and technical 
assistance to academic professionals, administrators, 
teachers, parents, and students throughout the nation. 
— Research . Research costs comprised 14 percent ($482,000) 
of KDES* research and demonstration expenditures. KDES 1 
research program is focused on early childhood develop- 
ment of hearing- impaired children, family interactions, 
and communication and literary skills. In addition, 
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aasesamem instruments for measuring educational achieve- 
ment and social-emotional development ere developed and 
disseminated nntioraUy. In school year 1983-84, KDES 
was funding six r*«>earch projects i (1) Annual Survey of 
Hear nq-ImpnUed Children and Youth ($101,000), (2) Deve- 
lopment anrt Standardisation of the SAT-HI ($135,000), (3) 
Neuroheha/ioral Assessment of Deaf Children and Adoles- 
cents ($*8,000), (4) Follow-up of Infants at Risk for 
Hearing-Impairment ($48,000), (5) Interaction of Mothers 
and Deaf Infants in the Pirat Year of Life ($82,000), and 
(6) Developing Literacy in 3- to 8-Year Old Deaf Children 
($58,000). 

-- Diagnostic services . These costs made up 10 percent 
($340,000) of KDES • research and demonstration expendi- 
tures. Diagnostic services include developing diagnostic 
methods, and providing professional assistance and con- 
sultation to local education agencies. For example, the 
diagnostic services program developed and disseminated 
nationwide *n auditory skills guide to help school dis- 
tricts deal with auditory needs of hearing-impaired stu- 
dents. 

During the course of our review, we attempted to compare 
KDES' coats with coata at similar schools. However, we were 
unable to identify any other day schools for the deaf that have 
research programs. Therefore, we have no basis for comparing 
KDES' research and demonstration costs in order to determine 
their reasonableness. 
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Senator Wbicker. Our next witness is Madeleine C. Will, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Special Education and Rehabilitative Services. 

Madeleine, how are you? Go right ahead. I gather you are 
pressed for time so why do you not start right off. 

STATEMENT OF MADELEINE C. WILL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
OFFICE OF SPECIAL EDUCATION AND REHABILITATIVE SERV- 
ICES, ACCOMPANIED BY THOMAS SKELLY, OFFICE OF PLAN- 
NING, BUDGET AND EVALUATION 

Ms. Will. I am pleased to have this opportunity to appear before 
the Senate Subcommittee on the Handicapped to participate in the 
oversight hearings on the recent accomplishments and future direc- 
tions of Gallaudet College and the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf [NTID1, and to examine the role these institutions play in 
services the Federal Government provides to our Nation s deaf stu- 
dents. 

I would like to trace briefly the history of education of deaf per- 
sons in this countiy^as part of the broad picture of assessing where 
we are and looking at future directions for these programs. 

Historically, organized postsecondary education of the deaf in 
this country traces its origin to the establishment of Gallaudet Col- 
lege in 1864. Gallaudet College was established, and continues to 
be, the only national liberal arts college exclusively for deaf per- 
sons in the world. 

Following World War II, our society entered a new technological 
era. This brought with it new and different jobs, and an increasing 
need among your people for advanced training to fill these jobs. Ex- 
isting higher education institutions expanded, and new colleges 
emerged, as evidenced by the phenomenal growth of the 2-year 
community college. 

In the meantime, thousands of deaf young people were graduat- 
ing from secondary educational programs each year. Some with the 
aptitudes and interests for a liberal arts education continued to be 
served by Gallaudet, and some were successful in regular college 
programs without special services. Most, however, entered the em- 
ployment marketplace directly upon graduation from secondary 
programs. 

During the late fifties and early sixties, educators, rehabilitation 
workers, and deaf leaders became actively concerned about the 
growing gap between vocational demands and training opportuni- 
ties for deaf people, which was reflected in rising unemployment 
and underemployment among deaf workers. 

This led to passage of the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf Act in 1965, and the establishment of NMD as a national 
postsecondary program for the deaf at Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology [MT], in 1966. This program is currently serving approxi- 
mately 1,300 deaf students from across the Nation. 

Prior to 1975, Federal funds targeted for postsecondary edu cation 
of the hearing impaired had been limited to Gallaudet and NTID. 
In addition to these two programs, in 1975, 41 non-federally funded 
community colleges, technical and vocational institutes, and uni- 
versities reported some sort of support programs for hearing im- 
paired students. By 1982, that number had increased to 99. I am 
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including in my statement charts that show first, 1082 figures for 
nonfederally funded programs, and second, growth of postsecond- 
ary programs for deaf students in the United States. 

Since these programs were established by States rather than the 
Federal Government, there was little interstate coordination and 
little or no direct involvement on the part of professional organiza- 
tions, uuch as the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, or Federal agencies such as the Department of Education. 

In the mid-1970's, Congress determined that it was necessary to 
spread the Federal support to other geographical areas so that deaf 
students could have the opportunity to attend programs and And 
employment closer to home. Consequently, the Education for the 
Handicapped Amendments of 1974 included an authorization for 
the Regional Education Programs. The amendments established 
three programs: California State University at Northridge, Seattle 
Central Community College in Washington, and St. Paul vocation- 
al Institute in Minnesota, with specified sums to be allotted to 
each. In the following year, 1976, the appropriation was increased, 
and a program at Delgado College in New Orleans, LA, was added. 
Also, both Senate and House reports accompanying the Education 
of the Handicapped Amendments of 1977 provided for the continu- 
ation and expansion of the Regional Education Program— now 
known as Postsecondary Educational Programs for Handicapped 
Persons— with the stipulation that funding for model programs 
serving other disabled populations would not be made at the ex- 
pense of the existing programs serving the deaf. 

In fiscal year 1983, a competition was held for the first time, 
with three of the original four programs refunded. Delgado was re- 
placed by the University of Tennessee's Consortium. OSERS pres- 
ently has oversight of these programs. 

None of NTID's budget comes from private sector donations. A 
recent study done by GAO indicates several sources of revenue for 
Gallaudet, including, among other sources, $4,850 million in other 
Federal grant and contract dollars. 

Federal costs for deaf students attending programs located on the 
other campuses, according to our figures, cover an excess cost of 
$3,000 and $3,500 per student. These two programs serve 750 stu- 
dents at a total Federal investment of approximately $2.5 million. 
The Federal dollars, in these instances, only purchase services in 
excess of costs for nondisabled students. 

As a result of the least restrictive environment, LRE, provisions 
of Public Law 94-142, the percentage of hearing-impaired children 
in public schools has increased while the percentage in residential 
placements has decreased. The trend is toward education in nonse- 
gregated settings. All disabled children, including deaf children, 
are being educated in less restrictive environments. Although there 
is a place for Gallaudet and NTID on the continuum of t i /ices of- 
fered to deaf students, in light of current practice and trends, this 
may be a good time to assess these programs and establish goals 
that reflect current law and practice. The question seems to be 
what kinds of programs are currently appropriate for the expendi- 
ture of Federal dollars. 

There is a concern that some of these federally funded "models" 
or demonstrations programs are "out of step" with prevailing prac- 
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tice and the least restrictive environment provision of Public Law 
1)4-142. Both legislation and educational practico are shifting dra- 
matically toward more integrated programs. For instance, only W 
percent of elementary and secondary deaf students now attend resi- 
dential schools compared to 46 percent in 1970. Whatever gaps may 
exist pose a special challenge as we continue to pursue movement 
toward less segregated environments. As you know, I am exceed- 
ingly optimistic about the values to be derived for each child from 
placement in the least restrictive environment. It is our hope that 
Congress will encourage this trend. 

I would be pleased to answer questions at this time. 

Senator Wbickkr. Well, let us start right where you left off. 

As you have indicated, since the passage of Public Law 94-142 10 
years ago, mainstreaming handicapped children has been the goal 
for special education, yet Gallaudet College, the Kendall Demon- 
stration Elementary School, and the Model Secondary School for 
the Deaf are all segregated schools. 

Now, that certainly flies contrary to the state of the art, it seems 
to me, the state of the law. Would you like to comment further on 

th Ms. Will. I think in the past few years we really have begun to 
focus more and more attention on the least restrictive environment 

Erovision. We are beyond the stage where we were involved in 
asic implementation of the ac\ unable to target specific aspects of 
the statute. We have, as we tried to implement the act. gained 
greater knowledge about developing very good, high quality pro- 
grams for handicapped students in the least restrictive environ- 
ment. That is not to say that we have all the answers, but we do 
feel that we have a much better, a more refined understanding of 
how to provide services to even the most severely handicapped stu- 

In addition, we are looking at the least restrictive environment 
from the vantage point of the disabled person's entire life. We are 
focusing on education, yes, but we are also focusing on employ- 
ment, indeed, to provide services for the handicapped person to 
function in the marketplace and live in the community along with 
everyone else. . 

Senator Weicker. Because these schools are segregated, I find it 
very difficult to understand how they are going to serve as models 
for the rest of the country. That is what they were initially intend- 
ed to be, but I do not see where that can be. 

Mr. Skelly. There has been some evidence in the past couple ot 
years, sir, that the curriculums and skills are used by other schools 
which are teaching those students in mainstream settings. This 
past year, 22,000 copies of materials Model and Kendall had devel- 
oped were provided to public students. They are making an effort 
to develop materials that can be used for students in a mainstream 

^Certainly there are not going to be other schools like Model and 
Kendall in the United States that get 100 percent of their funding 
from the Federal Government. They are unique, and no other 
school is going to be able to replicate that kind of funding or orga- 
nization, but some of the things they develop can be used by public 
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schools which, on occasion, pull students out from their regular 
classes in order to give them special education, 

Senator Wkicker. Then that is a plus, if you will, in the sense of 
these two institutions. I would repeat at this Juncture what we are 
trying to do here, as much as I appreciate Gallaudet and NTID, 
certainly this committee, your department is for the deaf people all 
ov«jr the United States in seeing that they get not just the best edu- 
cation, but the greatest opportunities to become part of the main- 
stream in the sense of jobs and everything else after that, 

Indeed, we may be segregating too much money and concentrat- 
ing on too few students, when we ought to be more diffuse in our 
activities. I am not criticizing Qallaudet or NTID, I think every- 
body would agree in that what they do. there is none better, but is 
that reaching the deaf population in this country? 

I might add I have no problem— one thing that was raised in the 
GAO report, the matter of foreign students at Qallaudet or NTID. I 
have no problem with that. I think that the best thing the United 
States can do is to take our knowledge and expertise er A Dispense 
it to the world rather than what we do dispense to the world. 

Mr. Skklly. I should point out that foreign students in Qallaudet 
do pay 50 percent more tuition than the American students at Qal- 
laudet. 

Senator Wkickkr. Why? 

Mr. Skklly. They have to pay a larger share of the cost to re- 
ceive their education. They are not paying the total cost. 

Senator Wkicker. Senator Nickles. 

Senator Nickles. What is the tuition at Qallaudet? 

Mr. Skklly. The total tuition, room, board and fees is $4,600. The 
tuition is approximately $2,200 for the American students; and for 
foreign students, it is approximately $8,300. 

Senator Nickles. I was thinking it was almost, what, the cost per 
student is $23,000? 

Mr. Skklly. The total cost is $23,000, but the students only pay a 
fraction of that cost, as they do at most institutions. 

Senator Nickles. The students pay what fraction? How much is 
the tuition again? 

Mr. Skklly. The tuition is approximately $2,200. The student's 
share is approximately 25 percent, 20 to 25 percent of the costs are 
paid by the student at Gallaudet College. 

Senator Nickles. And at the Rochester Institute, did I hear you 
say that that was totally paid for by the Government? 

Mr. Skklly. No. NTID students also pay room and board, and 
through the cooperation with Gallaudet, it is approximately the 
same. It is slightly higher because Gallaudet's costs are lower. Still 
approximately 25 percent. 

Senator Nickles. Thank you. 

Senator Wkicker. When Congress reauthorized the Special Edu- 
cation Programs in 1984, emphasis was given to expanding Region- 
al Postsecondary Programs to the handicapped. 

How many of these programs are currently funded for the deaf 
and at what level? 

Ms. Will. There are four postsecondary institutions. They serve 
a total of 750 students, and the expenditure is $2.5 million. 

Senator Weicker. 750 students in each one of these four? 
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Mi. Will, The total* 
Senator Wkickkr. Total? 

Ms. Will. Yes, They serve an average of fcOO to 250 students 
each. And the total fiscal investment is $2,5 million, They provide 
special tutoring, note taking, interpreters 1 services and special 
counseling in these institutions. 

I think I mentioned in my testimony the cost of thesa programs 
averaged between $3,000 to $8,500 per student, 

Senator Wkickkr. What is the estimate as to the numbers of deaf 
college age people? I believe that about 8,000 deaf children are 
born each year, which would result in about 12,000 college age deaf 
students at any one time— is that right? 

Ms. Will. There are 74,289 students in the category of hearing 
imparled in the elementary and secondary school systems. 

Mr. Skklly. Between 8,000 to 12,000 students of college age. 

Senator Wkickkr, How many of the elementary and secondary? 

Ms. Will. I do not know what the percentage of that is. We hive 
4.2 million children in special education; 74,000 would be hearing 
imparled, 

Senator Wkickkr. Well, it seems to me we are spending a dispro- 
portionate amount of money on that nuiuber or students, Am I 
right or wrong about that when it comes to Gallaudet and the re- 
gional programs? 

Mr. Skklly. Right. Among those six institutions, the Federal 
Government would be providing funding for approximately 4,000 of 
the 8,000 to 12,000 students of college age who are deaf, 

Senator Wkickkr. At what cost? 

Mr. Skklly. Well, as you indicated, it runs for the Federal share 
between $8,500 and — 
Senator Wkickkr. No. Total dollars. $92 million? 
Mr. Skklly. Approximately $92 million. 

Senator Wkickkr. Now, what is out there for everybody else? 
How many numbers do we have left out there who are of college 
age? 

Mr. Skklly. There are approximately 12 million students in at- 
tendance at college. 

Senator Wkickkr. No. Of those who are hearing impaired. 

Mr. Skklly. Anywhere from another 4,000 to 8,000 hearing im- 
paired. 

Senator Wkickkr. And what is out there for them dollar wise? 

Mr. Skklly. They can get other Federal student aid to attend 
programs for hearing students. If they do not have a profound loss, 
they could get along well at a hearing institution, and they would 
not want to go to this kind of school. 

Senator Wkickkr. Well that 4,000 to 8,000 has far less of a pot to 
turn to than the other 4,000. 

Mr. Skklly. The students 

Senator Wkickkr. Make it clear to me. I do not mean to confuse 

rou. As I understand it, we have 4,000 students getting $92 million, 
have got another 4,000 to 8,000 students over here just as much 
hearing impaired as part of the 4,000 in these 6 institutions. Is that 
right? 
Mr. Skklly. Yes. 
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Senator Whigkrh. What do they have available to them dollar 
wise? 

Mr, Skkuy, They probably— their hearing in not a* neverely af- 
fected aa those who attend these other institutions. I cannot prove 
that Their handicap Is not as great if they are not going to these 
institutions in general 

Senator Wkickrr, You are certain about that? 

Mr, Skblly. I cannot tell you the decibel level that of the 8,000 to 
12.000 how many 

Senator Weickkb, Let me ask you what is available to them 
dollar wise? We know $02 million is available to these. What is 
available to these over here? 

Mr. Skelly. Well, they have available to them all student aid, all 
the vocational rehabilitation aid. 

Senator Weicker. I assume Student Aid Programs are available 
for people to go to Gallaudet? 

Mr. Skilly. Yes. 

Senator Weicker. So what I am saying is what do we have in the 
Federal pot for these other 8,000 to 12.000, equating that with 
going to the others to go to the institution? 

Mr. Skelly. We would not have anything available comparable 
to that. 

Senator Weicker. I want to make sure that they have the same 
opportunity as 

Mr. Skelly. We do make sure that the students have an opportu- 
nity to attend a college if that is what is best suited for them. 

Senator W bicker, you know what we are running into here is 
that this was all set up at a time when concepts were different, 
population distribution was different, how one viewed deafness and 
what caused it was different, and basically we are dealing with a 
system— how old is Gallaudet? 

Mr. Skelly. 123 years. 

Senator W bicker. We are dealing with a system, not just the in* 
stitution, but with a system, since the Federal Government is the 
one supplying 100 percent of the financing. It is a Federal system. 
And if toaay we started from scratch, we would not institute this 
system, would we? Would that be a safe statement, that if today we 
started at this problem of poetsecondary education and making the 
philosophical assumption which I am sure the administration 
would not make, that if the Federal Government is going to gn 
ahead and handle this project, we would not institute tnis system? 

Would you agree with me on that? 

Ms. Will. I am not sure. It would not be our first preference. We 
would certainly think about supporting students in their locale if 
we could. 

Senator Weicker. I think we would have a variety of options 
open to us, both in terms of geography, in terms of institutions, in 
terms of programs. I do not think it would be centralized in two 
places. That is my concern. I think the state of the art is changing. 

Would you like t o see Gallaudet— would you like to see Gallaudet 
and perhaps NTED under your jurisdiction now? 

Ms. Will. I think there are a variety of options available which 
would give OSERS programmatic oversight o^er Gallaudet. We 
have very little connection with Gallaudet, as I am sure you know, 
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in looking at annual report* The Department does the fiscal ae* 
counting, and the Inspector General's affile audit*; but in term* of 
research priorities, evaluation of product*, and dissemination of 
product*, there is no formal relationihip with Oaliaudet and NTID, 
Senator Wkichkr. I want to make one point clear in the course of 
thin hearing 

I do not have any questions with regard to the integrity of Oal- 
iaudet or NT1D, What concerns me ii not the integrity nor the ex- 
pertise nor the competence of theee institutions, I am just begin* 
ning to get the feel it is sort of out of whack of what the total 
system ought to be in terms of delivery of services, That is my 
problem. 

Ms. Will. Senator, you have to remember that Oaliaudet is a lib- 
eral arts college. We think of it as a school for the deaf, which, of 
course, it is, but it is also a liberal arts college. The Department 
would not ordinarily think of mandating curriculum content, or 
looking at training programs, and so forth, but the research pro- 
gram perhaps could be reviewed, or evaluated by the Department. 
But we want to be very cerefal that our Federal role is not an in* 
tt usive one. 

Senator Weickrr. Madeleine, I know you have another appoint- 
ment on the House side. I have farther questions to submit for the 
record. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. 
[Responses of Ms. Will to questions submitted by Senator 
Weicker follows:] 
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projecta funded under the Deaf-ailnd and aevarely 
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aa one of their target populations* The National 
Institute of Handicapped Research is currently fund* 
ing a study of post secondary progress for the deaf 
with the Arkansas Mhablii tatlon Msearch and 
training Center on Deafness and Hearing Impairment. 
This project is its third and final year. The 
annual cost for this project is $300,000. 
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The National Institute for Handicapped Msearch (NIHR) 
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Subcommittee on Hearing Impairments (which is one of 
eight subcommittees of the Interagency Committee on 
Handicapped Research) and this has been arranged. 
NIHR would be pleased to include NTID In similar 
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list of research projects along with the annual budget 
request. The planned projects could be reviewed by 
interested OSERS staff, the budget office and the 
Appropriations Committee. 
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Contributions to the field of postsecondary education 
for deaf students by NTID have been made since its 
inception. NTID first printed notetaking copybooks 
with pressure-sensitive paper, facilitating the 
notetaking process. More recently, an NTID staff 
member, developed a manual for the training of note- 
takers and has made presentations on the topic at 
regional workshops, some of which were hosted by the 
four centers for deaf students. NTID personnel have 
presented at California State University at Northridge 
and at Seattle Community College's program for deaf 
students on the topic of Job Placement for Deaf 
Students. 

One of NTID's most significant contributions to 
improving education of the deaf is a technique 
developed at NTID to assess deaf students' hearing 
loss . 

Gallaudet College, through its National Academy, has 
hosted activities which relate to the postsecondary 
programs, in the areas of interpreting and mental 
health. Staff members from the four centers have 
either participated in or given presentations at these 
workshops/colloquia. 

Currently, admissions personnel in the four centers 
engage in informal telephone communication with their 
counterparts at Gallaudet and NTID about potential 
students and possibilities for transfer students. 

Senator Weicker. Our next witness is Jerry C. Lee, president of 
Gallaudet College. 

It is nice to have you with us, Dr. Lee. I remember a very brief 
appearance about 2 months ago. You were awaiting the birth of a 
baby at the hospital. I assume that sill went smoothly. 

Dr. Lee. Yes, it did, Senator. He is 6 weeks old and doing well. 

Senator WEiCLJiii. Incidently, we have with us today as our sign 
language interpreters Francis Burton and Janet Bailey with S&L 
Associates. It is nice of them to perform that function for us. 

Jerry, why do you not go ahead, and your statement will be 
placed in the record. You may proceed in any way you see fit. 



Dr. Lee. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Gallau- 
det College is pleased to appear before this subcommittee today and 
I welcome the opportunity to discuss its programs and services. In 
particular, I would like to share with the subcommittee some 
thoughts regarding the status of and future plans for Gallaudet 
College. 

This year has been one of extensive review for the college. As 
you know, we worked with the General Accounting Office during 
its review of our programs throughout the latter half of 1984. 1 can 
assure the subcommittee that the GAO report reflects a fair, accu- 
rate, and comprehensive evaluation of the college's programs, the 
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constituencies it serves, and the costs. I want to personally com- 
mend the GAO auditors assigned to this review for their profes- 
sionalism. 

As you mcv also know, I met with the staff of this subcommittee 
throughout tfio summer and fall of 1984, as often as twice a month. 
Their thorough study of the college's progams is to be commended, 
and I want to thank Dr. Levitt, Ms. feongleton and Dr. White for 
this effort and for the guidance wh#h resulted from it. As a new 
president, I am sure that the GAO report and the support provided 
by this subcommittee will continue to be of enormous value to me 
in the years ahead. 

Along with these external reviews, the college has also undertak- 
en an extent \e self-evaluation. The focus has been on reaffirming 
our commitment to proven programs and developing others of high 
quality that will be delivered in the most cost-effective and re- 
source efficient manner. Our aim continues to be of service to an 
increasingly broad segment of the deaf and hearing impaired com- 
munity, and to do so in ways which support significant improve- 
ment in the quality of their lives. 

Since my assumption of the presidency a little over a year ago, 
this review has intensified. The largest single effort has been the 
development of a program master plan which will be ready for im- 
plementation this fall. We have also completed major studies of 
academic program quality, enrollment management, and alumni 
affairs. These and other planning activities have helped Gallaudet 
move with increasing aggressiveness toward achievement of its 
multipurpose mission. 

Without question, the investment of the Federal Government in 
Gallaudet has been significant. Effective support has been provided 
for 121 years, and this shared commitment to the deaf people of 
this Nation is, of course, reflected in many ways. Gallaudet's physi- 
cal facilities, for example, are exemplary and are comprised of two 
campuses located in Washington, DC, approximately 60 buildings, 
108 acres, and a plant value of nearly $200 million. 

This investment, which includes an annual appropriation ap- 
proaching $60 million per year, has assisted Gallaudet in offering 
programs in over 30 fields of study which result in associate of arts, 
bachelors, masters, and doctoral degrees being awarded to deserv- 
ing students. Further, the college also has research and demonstra- 
tion programs at the elementary and secondary level. These two 
national demonstration schools provide direct instruction to ap- 
proximately 600 students per year. 

It is important today to indicate the return on this investment. It 
is severalfold. The most obvious is the substantial return in terms 
of the educational level of our deaf community, which far exceeds 
that of any country of the world, and for which Gallaudet is largely 
responsible. 

Two-thirds of all deaf college graduates in this country have a 
Gallaudet degree. 

Forty-two percent of Gallaudet's graduates obtain advanced de- 
grees compared to a national norm of 18 percent. 

Eighty-four percent of the Model Secondary School graduates 
pursue a postsecondary education. 
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Additionally, there has been an exceptional return as demon- 
strated by the emplovability of Gallaudet s graduates: 

Two-thirds of all deaf individuals holding high-level professional 
positions have Gallaudet degrees. 

Ninety-three percent of our 1984 graduates were placed in jobs or 
graduate training programs. 

Unemployed rates tor Gallaudet graduates of 3 to 5 percent are 
significantly below the national average. 

Over 850 employers participate in a nationwide cooperative 
training program with Gallaudet, suggesting an increasing accept- 
ance of Gallaudet students. 

We have recently compiled the results of a nationwide survey of 
Gallaudet's graduates. From this information, one can further de- 
termine that the return to the Nation from its investment is quite 
favorable. 

Male graduates' median personal income is $23,500 versus 
$28,100 nationally. 

Female graduates' median personal income is $17,500 versus 
$14,700 nationally. 

The median salary of male graduates working full time is $24,000 
while his hearing counterpart earns $31,800. 

The median salary of female graduates working full time is 
$19,000 compared to her hearing counterpart at $20,251. 

Graduates' median family income is $30,000 versus a national av- 
erage of $25,300. 

We are aware of and sensitive to the fact that quality programs 
are achieved at a high cost. Thus we have focused our efforts on 
becoming more resource efficient. We have implemented a number 
of resource controls which include: 

Reducing personnel by nearly 200 positions; competitively bid- 
ding 85 percent of purchases; maintaining a 3-percent student loan 
default rate compared to a national average that has always been 
over 10 percent; and reducing facilities and equipment expenses by 
$1 million, as cited in the GAO report. 

We have also taken positive and increasingly successful steps at 
developing private resources by: 

Establishing the Gallaudet Foundation; raising $1.2 million in 
1985; and entering into arrangements with private industry for 
loaned executives, joint study programs, computer equipment 
grants, and building renovation support. 

Our view of the Future is, of course, that Gallaudet will continue 
to emphasize its instruction, research, and service commitment to 
its deaf constituencies. In terms of instruction, our major objectives 
include: 

Offering high quality educational opportunities consistent with a 
university approach; diversifying these opportunities beyond the 
baccalaureate level; and offering new programs without dramati- 
cally increasing the base budget. 

Consistent with this philosophy, Gallaudet's new directions fit 
within a university structure and offer the following additional 
educational opportunities: 

Nondegree programs; a broader range of associate of arts degree 
programs; a new school of management; increased offerings 
through the Washington Consortium of Universities; and new grad- 
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uate programs in professional areas of der> vnstrated need, for ex- 
ample, mental health counseling and educational computing. 

These new programs, as w % lf as existing or <>u, must meet ena- 
bling criteria of a comprehend lve evaluation process. Each program 
plan will include outcome standards for its students, and proce- 
dures for quality and cost assessments as well. 

Gallaudet must also continue to uphold its public service commit* 
ment. Currently, through the college and its three regional centers, 
Gallaudet serves an additional 40,000 participants per year. This 
comes at a cost-effective rate approximating $80 per participant. 

During fiscal year 1986, Gallaudet will expand its regional center 
network by increasing the number of centers to five. This network 
will deiver many of Gallaudet's programs throughout the country. 
Our immediate goal is a 26-percent increase in extension programs 
at a level of 60,000 participants. 

As one of the few institutions that conducts deafness related re- 
search, Gallaudet will continue to focus its efforts on useful and ef- 
fective studies. The traditional orientation has been applied social 
science research related to accommodation to deafness, but new di- 
rections will achieve a more appropriate balance that emphasizes 
prevention and restoration research as well. Considering only the 
impact on the two million profoundly deaf Americans, theae re- 
search programs are conducted at a relatively inexpensive $1.02 
per person. 

With its model secondary and elementary programs, Gallaudet 
has a special mission to achieve. Its research and demonstration 
mandate must result in a positive influence on the lives of all deaf 
children, whether they be in center school or mainstream pro- 
grams. The accomplishments are worth citing. 

Eleven thousand deafness-related professionals, parents and stu- 
dents participating in training seminars over the past several 
years; 22,000 cocurricular products distributed to center school and 
mainstream programs each year; and 11,500 subscribers to profes- 
sional and student journals. 

However, new services are on the immediate horizon which 
promise even greater levels of support, particularly to the public 
school teachers with hearing-impaired students in their classrooms. 
These new initiatives include: 

Distributing curricula and deafness-related information via com- 
puter linkages; evaluating and distributing information on effective 
computer-assisted instruction; and improving the achievement level 
of high school graduates who aspire to college entrance through a 
short-term postsecondary development program. 

In summary, Gallaudet serves a national and international audi- 
ence of hearing impaired persons and trains professionals, both 
hearing and deaf, who work with them. Gallaudet's commitment 
increasingly is to offer the widest possible range of educational op- 
portunities to all its constituencies. To do less would be to retreat 
from public trust. The college will continue to reach out through 
new academic programs, through its regional centers, through re- 
search and through technology. Gallaudet recognizes its responsi- 
bility as a national resource and gladly accepts the challenge of of- 
fering programs and services in the most effective manner. 
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Thank you very much. I will be happy to respond to any ques- 
tions you may have. 

Senator Weicker, First of all, I want to thank you for working so 
closely with the committee over the past several months, You havn 
been very helpful. 

I know you are aware of the rapid decline in the number of deaf 
students graduating from self-contained residential schools and a 
corresponding increase in deaf students graduating from main- 
streamed programs in public high schools because much of that 
data is based on Gallaudet research. 

What implications does that have for the self-contained elemen- 
tary and secondary school model demonstration programs at Gal- 
laudet? 

Dr. Lee. During the past few years, our research products have 
been demonstrated throughout the country, and we believe it is im- 
portant that we continue to provide these services nationally, espe- 
cially since we see the decline in residential programs and an in- 
crease in mainstream students. 

Senator Weicker. Gallaudet and the model secondary schools, as 
well as the school for the deaf, both have been underenrolled in the 
last few years. Gallaudet has 250 empty beds per year. 

Why are the programs not full? 

Dr. Lee. This fall, Senator, we have the largest enrollment in our 
history. This approaching fall, we expect to be within range of full 
capacity. 

In the Wf*y of background, Gallaudet has beds for about 1,560 stu- 
dents. A fe ar years ago, the college asked the Congress for funds to 
build a dormitory in anticipation of a rubella wave. At about that 
time, the college discovered that it had an opportunity to acquire 
the former Mqjorie Webster Finishing School in Northwest, DC, 
which houses about 350 students. The college received that campus 
without consideration from the Federal Government. As a result of 
that, we increased our beds by about 200 above what we had ex- 
pected in the way of an enrollment increase. We did not build a 
new dormitory. 

Similarly, we are seeing about 30 to 35 percent of our students 
preferring to live off campus. This fall, we expect that the majority 
of the 150 beds that are empty will be full by the increase in our 
enrollment. 

Senator Weicker. Now, let me just get this clear. 

You have your campus, its dormitories. In addition, you received 
the Marjorie Webster School, which I gather is not contiguous to 
your property. 

Dr. Lee. No, sir. It is about a 22-nJnute drive. 

Senator Weicker. Which has its dormitories. 

Dr. Lee. Yes. 

Senator Weicker. And that figure is included in the figure that I 
am citing here? 
Dr. Lee. Yes. 

Senator Weicker. Why do you not get rid of the Marjorie Web- 
ster campus? 

Dr. Lee. Those beds are full. These are prep students who spend 
1 year in preparation before transfer over to the college. 
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Similarly, we have spent about $8 million in renovation of that 

Sroperty. It provides us with an opportunity to develop those stu- 
ents who we believe can gain admittance to the freshman class of 



Similarly, we see, with tne increase in enrollment, we are going 
to fill those beds. If we go to an enrollment of approximately 2,500, 
we are going to need those beds and more. 

Senator Weicker. You have heard everybody, GAO, Madeleine 
Will, myself, all question the state of your university as compared 
to the state of the law and the state of the education for the handi- 
capped in this country. 
I would like to have you respond to what you have heard. 
Dr. Lee. I am in agreement with basically what I have heard this 
morning. Let me just share with you the information that I have 
acquired within the last year of being President. 

There are approximately 5,000 deaf students who graduate annu- 
ally from the secondary school programs. Of that 5,000 students, 
the median raiding level is slightly above the third grade. Similar- 
ly, then* was a test study done oy Preston. They tested four groups, 
the visually impaired, the hearing impaired, students with learning 
disabilities, and physically handicapped. The students with the 
hearing impairment scored the lowest on this test. Of that group of 
students, about 94 percent of them lost their hearing before the age 
of three, and this group of students really suffer in isolation with 
respect to language because of that low reading level. We see a 
high percentage of this group at Gallaudet. 

Many of these students have the intelligence capability to score 
higher in reading levels as those in mainstream programs. With a 
note taker and interpreter they can compete and be successful in 
most colleges and universities in this country. However, those who 
are profoundly deaf need a high degree of support in order to make 
the system as I described earlier. The spend 4 to 5 years at Gallau- 
det. They graduate, and they earn jobs. 

If we taJke that'support away, or spread it nationally, somebody 
is going to have to pick up that cost of working with these stu- 
dents. But their reading level is so far back that it is not going to 
be cost feasible. Gallaudet has the resources to work with these 
students in order to get them up to the level so they can achieve a 
degree. 

Senator Weicker. Directors of the four regional programs claim 
that the students that they enrolled are just as hearing impaired, 
have lower academic skills at entrance, have more secondary 
handicaps and yet, in spite of these greater obstacles, they claim 
employment placement rates that are just as high as yours but at a 
fraction of the cost. And these programs are now turning down stu- 
dents because they are full. 

What is your response to that? 

Dr. Lee. I am not familiar with the students they receive. I know 
what we have at Gallaudet. I do not know the level of students 
that they are talking about. I just do not know. 

I did have an opportunity, by the way, to visit California State 
University at Northridge [CSUN] last week and see their program. 
And, they do an excellent job out there. But it is a world apart 
from Gallaudet. -They have about 194 students, they graduated 
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about 32 this year, and they are housed in essentially three tempo- 
rary facilities. They participate in the mainstream of that universi- 
ty which I think has about 28,000 students. And the students that I 
met, they are able to compete at CSUN and meet the initial re- 
quirements as other students. 

Students at Gallaudet are scoring on the reading level at the 
fourth or fifth grade, so I do not know how you reconcile it. 

Senator Weicker. Well, I just asked counsel, these four institu- 
tions get $2.5 million and Gallaudet gets $40 million. That's quite a 
difference. 

Let me ask a question in a different area. Could MSSD and Ken- 
dall School accept multiply handicapped students, that is, deaf and 
retarded, to fill the empty slots? 

Dr. Lee. Yes, they could accept deaf children with other handi- 
caps. They could and we believe they should. 

Senator Weicker. Why are 35 percent of Gallaudet applications 
rejected if there are so many openings? 

Dr. Lee. It is part of our admissions requirements. Annually we 
receive about 2,000 applicants for enrollment at Gallaudet College. 
About 85 percent are able to pass our admissions test, and we wind 
up with about 30 percent of that. Thirty percent of the 2,000 that 
apply eventually make it to Gallaudet. Some of the review of the 
discussions we had with the staff, in the process of changing our 
admissions requirements, we are going to convert to the standard 
achievement test and use that as a base to make a determination 
about these students. 

Senator Weicker. I have no further questions. I might have 
other questions for response in the record. 

[Responses of Dr. Lee to questions submitted by Senator Weicker 
follow:] 



i\ 

Qukhtionm SuiiMirrici) TO Oh. Lkk iiy Bknatoh Wkiokkh 

Question; I Know you org wgU aware of the rapid decline In 
the nutibcr of~deaf students graduating from self-contained 
residential achooia, and the cor reaponding Increase In deaf studoTEs 
graduating from malnstrewied programs^ in public high schools, 
because much of that data is basod on Oallauaet research. As more 
and more deaf students attend mainstream programs In high schyliT 
do you anticipate problems attracting enough students to Oallaudet? 

Answers Although there has been a significant shift from 
residential school placement to mainstream placement, Oallaudet does 
not anticipate that it will experience difficulties in maintaining 
its enrollment level* In fact, Oallaudet expects an increase of 100 
students this upcoming academic year (1985/1986) and believes it 
will maintain a range of its enrollment of 2,000 to 2,500 students 
throughout the rest of the decade. 

Oallaudet has always drawn a significant percentage of its 
enrollees from mainstream settings* Indeed, many of the College's 
graduates attended public school systems throughout their elementary 
and secondary years before coming to Gallaudet. With the shift to 
mainstream programs, Gallaudet expects to draw an increasing share 
from these settings. 

There is no dispute that distributing information to the 
residential schools and communicating with their students about 
Oallaudet' s programs is a less complex process than communicating 
with those students in the thousands of public school systems around 
the country. Gallaudet has been improving its enrollment management 
function to ensure that all deaf children 'nterested in a 
post-secondary pursuit have the opportunity to c .eider Gallaudet' s 
programs. 

Question: In your testimony be fore the Appropriations 

Subcommittee, you documented numerous coat saving measures in t he 
last 2 years which resulted in substantial s aving s without Impairing 
program quality. I commend you for those" a cco mplishments. Those 
cost saving measures were Implemented after ^ data on wnicn t»ie 
GAP report was based. How would you gue> ' i that your cost per 
student figures have changed as a result? 

Answer: Hie cost per student as calcx ated by the General 
Accounting Office (GAO) is derived by dividing the total budget by 
the total number of full-time equivalent students. Since 1982, the 
year that the GAD measured, the College's budget and its enrollment 
have increased by 21 percent. During this same time frame, the cost 
per student has remained relatively stable, that is, significantly 
below the cumulative rate of inflation. 

The College has embarked on a resource efficiency program since 
1982 that has allowed it to absorb inflationary cost increases in 
certain cost categories without increasing the category's cost per 
student. This has been particularly true in the cost areas of 
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research, Institutional m\i\*ott and physical plant operational 

Alternatively, the Golleqe has baen able to eltannel theaw ^?*4t 
eavings into ensuring that: »iti-«*'t educational and student support 
areaa have boon adequate l y funded to handle an increasing 
residential enrollment. 

Quest ion t Do you anticipate more coat saving meaaurea in the 
future? 

Answers Hie College is committed to a program of continuing 
resource efficiency, in fact, one of the major the nee of the 
College's Master Plan w.Uch will be impl fronted this Fall, is a 
campus-wide ccnmitment to resource and cost-ef fectiveness. On 
campus, this theme har been reduced to a simple attitudes doing 
more with less* 

Over the course of tt next few years, the College expects to 
achieve even greater Tliciwncies that offer the ability to absrrb 
non-discretionary cost increases (e.g., utilities, food service), 
and to free up existing resources in order to pursue new programs. 
Specific areas of concentration will include the following! 

1. The implementation of a cost measurement information system 
that tracks and identifies programmatic costs in specific 
areaa, 

2. A review of the administrative staff to achieve further 
position reductions, 

3. The conversion of selected Pre-Oollege faculty positions to 
staff to avoid the long term investment of tenure, 

4. The enhancement of revenue-producing functions (e.g., public 
,:jrvico«, deafness-related literature and pcrf.snts) which 
defray josts, 

5. The use of in-house physical plant personnel to perform 
required renovations, 

6. The installation aa1 use of labor-saving administrative and 
instructional support systems and equipment, 

1. The use of existing TV technology resources and delivery 
./stems ( * .g • , Pub L ic Broadcast i ng Scat ions) to supply 
instructional and deafness-related programming to a wider 
array of the d<*af population without incurring the 
traditional delivery costs (e.g., travel, facilities rental, 
etc.) 

Qu -jr i on x How will those savings be used to strengthen your 
current , t^jrams? 
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Anwar i Gallaudet haa endeavored over the f^flt few y«ars to 
absorb Inflationary coat increases through coat efficiency i.r.aaurtJH 
so that its current instructional offerings could he maintained and 
new programs could be established. One of the beet examples of this 
approach has been in the television production area where new 
program*, and an academic nvMor, have been developed within the 
previous budget. ItUa ia %\u exciting curricular area for deaf 
students that will lead to the attainment of highly marketable 
skills. 

Overall, Oallaudet'e Master Plan defines the "strength" that it 
hopes to achieve. That U, to become a comprehensive university 
offering a variety of educational opportunities to a broad segment 
of the deaf population, itteae opportunities will be expanded to 
include a broadening of post secondary pursuits at the certificate 
and associate of arts levels. Further, the College will continue to 
enhance its graduate training programs that have graduated many of 
the nation's deafness-related teachers and professionals. Finally, 
the funding of this plan will be through (1) a "continuation of the 
College's resou e efficiency program, (2) a re-allocation program 
that channels « .-sting resouioes towards new applications and (3) 
the development of private support. 

Question: As you know, t * number of formally organized post 
secondary progranji for the dea£ has increased elgnlhcantly 7n the 
past 15 years. Because of 1 your mandate for outreach and technical 
assistance you must be called on frequently to assist these 
programs. What opsciflc types of assistance do you provide, and 
what specific programs have you worked with in the past years ? 

Answer: Gallaudet is actively involved with other programs 
around the country that serve deaf students. And, as these program* 
have multiplied over the past 15 years, these efforts have 
intensified. By 1«i large, Gallaudet is called upon to provide 
assistance in the following areas: 

1. Curriculum development 

2. Instructional techniques 

3. Student support services 

4. Technical applications 

With respect to curriculum development, Gallaudet has over 120 
years of experience in developing a liberal arts curriculum that 
leans toward graduates skilled in their chosen field of study as 
well as in the general hunanities. 

Gallaudet has also vigorously studied the instructional 
techniques that work in a classroom of deaf students and its 
research is widely published and applied by teachers of deaf 
individuals around the country. 

Gallaudet has also devoted a significant degree of resources 
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toward* the availability of academic and stirient support services, 
roc example, protaaalonala In the fl»ld af'ari <?4ll upon OaUm****'* 
counseling center to seek advice on U.e academic, social and 
actional consideration* of teaching de*f ^lldren. 

finally, the Oolleae has cammed itself to applying 
technology to the instruction of de*f in? jlduals and evaluating its 
effectiveness, in this regard, Qall&ttMht has explored the use of 
television, videotape, audiological and computer technologies in the 
classroom and Is regularly called <ipon to advise other program on 
the use of these technologies. 

Questioni What specific programs have vou vxnk*d with in the 
past year7 — * 

Answer: The College receives requests for assistance from a 
variety of programs in the Unload States an abroad. The requests 
are sans times less complex in nature and are handled quite 
effectively by the appropriate units witii n Gallaudet College or by 
its National Information center. The National Information Center 
responds to 10,000 requestn for information on a variety of 
deafness-related subjects eac < year from programs, teachers and 
professionals throughout the United States. 

There is often more ccraplex requests for assistance requiring a 
more formal approach. Examples of programs in this regard include 
the North Carolina Consortium of 19 colleges and universities and 
the University of Notre Dame. Efforts in North Orolina were aimed 
at helping these programs to employ the Diglis* ccnputer-assisted 
instruction materials developed and successfully - ■ Gallaudet. 
These materials are drill and practice routines d* * * to augment 
a deaf student's skills in the area of BK -wnar; a 

traditional weakness of profoundly deaf individuals 

Efforts at the University of Notre Dams have been «n the area 
of instructional advice. Similar efforts hav • also been conducted 
through Gallaudet's National Academy and l * regional centers 
located in California, Massachusetts and Kanati. These centers, 
hosted by community colleges, serve as regior 1 hubs to offer 
training programs for profesionals working with he deaf. In l 
cost-effective manner, the training graduates of I'w* prograns gr 
on to train others throughout these reylona. 

CAiestion; Will your assistance to such progress ch. ge in the 
next few years and, if so, how? 

Answer: The College hopes to expand its ability to assist 
these programs through its regional center concept and through the 
outreach efforts of its individual units. Gallaudet will establish 
two additional centers, most likely in the southeast and Southwest, 
to offer additional service delivery locations. The regional center 
concept has proved to be a cost-effective way for deafness-related 
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professionals to procure training from QalUurtet without having ta 
incur the expense of traveling to «nd lodging in Washington, p,e, 

OallAuSet Alio expects it* Individual units to continue to 
teach out and assist other program* and professionals at An 
increasing rate, for exanple, OaUaudet's Research Institute has 
net goals for itself to establish end maintain an increased natter 
of collaborative relationships with other programs to emiure that 
reeeerch reeulU can be translated into easily understood practices 
in the field. 

Question! What are tt y rvaros of other post sec^ry programs 
with whom you Qal^l^^O^^IsS^ Sl^^^^ 

Answer i Oallaudet has or is in the process of finalising 
articulation agreements with the following schools: 

California State University, Northridge 
Northridge, California 

Montgomery College 
Rockvtlle, Maryland 

Mt. Moysius junior College 
Cresaon, Pennsylvania 

Waubonsee Community College 
Sugar Grove, Illinois 

Seattle Central Comtwnity College 
Seattle, Washington 

Western Piedtwnt Oonwunity College 
Morgantown, North Carolina 

Los Angeles Pierce College 
Woodland Hills, California 

Howard County jr. College 
Big Spring, 'Texas 

Oh lone College 
Fremont, California 

Johnson County Community College 
Overland Park, Kansas 

Northern Essex Ocmminity College 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 

Question: How many transfer students were there among the 
students who entered your program in the Fall of 1984? 
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Antftttf i Oaiiaudet CoH**j*» 18$ transfer students enroll In 
rail of 1904. 

Que* tioni Eton what yhooUjtlid they moat t f^ ^t jj ttwttet? 

Anwwen The following table show* tha schools and the nunb*r 
of ettkfontft who transferred to Oallatiriet f ran each school i 



NT1D 61 

Howard Oounty Jr. Collie 12 

St. Louis Owmunlty Collage 7 

Northern meex Oornnunlty College 2 

Northern v*. Community college 7 

Riverside City Oollege 6 

Broward Oornnunlty college 7 

California State university Northridge 6 

Nor thwee tern Conn, College 6 

Western Piedmont College 4 

Seattle Community College 9 

MUmi-Dade Oornnunlty College 4 

Wfcubonsee Oornnunlty Collet 5 

Johnson Oounty Oornnunlty College 10 

Montgomery College 6 

P.O. Oornnunlty College 6 

Ohlone College 5 

t.A. Pierce College 5 

Mt, Aloys lus jr. College 1 

Iowa western Ooranunlty Oollege 3 

Madonna Oollege 3 

Golden west Oollege 6 

St, Mary* s jr. Oollege l 

western Maryland Community Oollege 3 



Qiestion: During FY 1985, 221 foreign st**lenta are attending 
Callaudet College. Please provide the Bubccranlttee with a breakdown 
showing from what countries these students cane / 

Answer: The following list indicates the countries from which 
Gallaudet's international students cane: 



Argentina 

Australia 

Bahamas 

Bangladesh 

Belgian 

Canada 

China 

Costa Rica 

Czechoslovak 

Denmark 



Malaysia 
Max ico 
New Zealand 
Nigeria 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Russia 

Sierra Leone 
Singapore 
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Ethiopia 
Pram* 

r*ra*l 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Kiwya 

Uteri* 



tiuutft Mr lev 
pi* * t*»i** 

Taiwan 

tanaania 

ujafti* 

Iambi a 



Qgestioni 
oo»<ur|jcuUr 
the ^auKSuwa ICtee 



In your test iwooy, yog mimi that *22iOOO 

rfoguant 1 y d 1 at r IbuledT K "*» . |y^S5gtlf, 

and, the cost 1 if any # of eedForllSaa^^ ~ 

Anawsri The fte-collage program publish m%* than 200 
separate titles and distribute aver 20,000 issuances «**ch year te 
progress, teachers end atudant* thf<x*j*K>ut the country* &***4 on 
lifetinai distribution figure*, th* r<?Uowir*j titles have ***** the 
moat frequently distributed! 



Tltia 

1. Maedow/Kendall 

docial~finotional 
Xaaaaammt inventory 
Manual (911.00) and 
rorma (92.00 par 10 forma) 

2. KDES Curriculum Quid* 

Sariaa (96.95 to $29.95) 

3. HSSD Course Overviews 

(98.50 to 99.95) 

4. Survival Skilla 

(917.95) 

5. ftoading Samplers 

Ouidea (93.95) 
Student Books ($6.95) 

6. Peelings! Kay to Values 

Guide (939.50) 
Books (92.50) 



22,125 
2,605 
3,675 
991 

3,418 

2,366 
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7. 


Decisions! Decisional 
Guide ($29.50) 
Books ($3.50) 




1,451 


8. 


Getting a Job 
Guide ($49.95) 
Books ($6.75) 




1,866 


9. 


Career Awareness 
Guide ($45.00) 
Books ($6.95) 




1,811 


10. 


Introduction to Interaction 
Guide ($31.95) 
Books ($4.50) 




1,473 


11. 


Interaction, True Stories 
Guide ($45.95) 
Books ($7.50) 




1,310 


12. 


Parents* Guide to the IEP 




4,269 


By in large, half of the products distributed by the 
Pre-College programs have been used by mainstream public school 
teachers and students. The other half have been distributed to 
residential schools, private shcools, state agencies and 
individuals. 




Questions The GAO raised the 


issue 


of minority representation 


at Gallaudet. Would you like to comment on that? 



Answer: Gallaudet has taken an active posture to ensure that 
the deaf members of minority groups have the same access to the 
educational programs offered at Gallaudet. This is not only 
reflected throughout the program areas of the College, but also as 
an employer Gallaudet has demonstrated a commitment to equal 
opportunity. Recently, the House Appropriations Sub-committee on 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and Education commended Gallaudet 
for the extent of its minority representation. 

The GAO report noted that Gallaudet* s entering class for the 
Fall of 1983 had a minority representation of 9 percent with blacks 
constituting only 4.5 percent of the entering class. While this was 
true for that year, Gallaudet traditionally has a higher ratio when 
considering its total enrollment. For example, in the academic year 
1984/1985 Gallaudet* s minority representation in the College was 14 
percent with 8.4 percent being black. 

At MSSD, 30 percent of the enrollment was of minority status 
with 21 percent being black. KDES's student body was composed of 67 
percent minorities with 51 percent of these students being black. 
As an employer, nearly 30 percent of Gallaudet* s employees are of 
minority status and 26 percent are black. 

Still, Gallaudet continues to seek out ways to ensure that all 
deaf people know of and have an opportunity to consider Gallaudet 
College as a post-secondary option. The Collegers enrollment 
management unit has focused its efforts on distributing information 
to guidance counselors in schools with heavier minority enrollment. 
By this and other recruitment mechanisms,' Gallaudet will continue to 
share an increasing proportion of th6 deaf minority population. 
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Senator Weicker, Let me say this. We are not here to discuss the 
fiscal year 1986 appropriations. I think points that are being raised 
have a far greater implication in terms of Federal involvement, 
Federal education involvement for the hearing impaired. And this 
is a subject that is not going to be resolved, as I said, just in the 
course of this hearing. But I think it is also fair to put you on 
notice that clearly the state of the art is such that I do not think it 
is a fair exchange for the taxpayer or for the hearing impaired to 
sequester as much of the available resources for just a few institu- 
tions. Also I think there is a question in terms of priority, and the 
main question will always be raised in my mind, what is best for 
the hearing impaired. 

Now, I do not mind fighting for the dollars. You know that. I go 
out there and get quadruple what ,v located by this or any other 
administration. But I do not want »o /e with yesterday and nei- 
ther do the deaf. And I foresee that Gallaudet w 11 always be in the 
forefront as the premier institution in this area. I want to make 
that clear. 

But I also think that many more people aside from Gallaudet are 
going to get involved in this process. So we will continue to work 
with you. 

Again I have to repeat that, obviously, cost-cutting measures, not 
as to the quality of the education to be delivered, but whatever is 
ancillary to that, to bring down the cost per student is fine, but 
was not the purpose of this hearing. The hearing was to take a look 
at the broad question as to where the dollars were to go. We will be 
working with you. 

I can tell you that next year, as I indicated to GAO, yours will be 
a separate day of hearings and, indeed, I think I am going to get 
these other people in here too and find out what they are doing. 
We might as well have added if, indeed, there is no oversight proc- 
ess in place at the present time, there is no reason why the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee cannot do it. That is part of our job. 

So we will be handling that in that fashion. The staff indicates to 
me that you want to change the name of your institution from Gal- 
laudet College to Gallaudet University. 

Dr. Lee. Yes, we do. After 121 years, our programs have now 
shifted more to a university structure, offering a variety of differ- 
ent programs. We have the College of Continuing Education, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, two professional schools, graduate 
schools. Similarly, we look toward a statement with respect to our 
mission of research. And a third reason, we would like to do it for 
about 8,400 alumni. 

Senator Weicker. Does that require a public law change? 

Dr. Lee. 1 believe it would. 

Senator Weicker. I have no problem with that. If I can handle 
that for you, I would be glad to do it. 
Dr. Lee. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Weicker. Our last witness is Dr. William E. Castle, di- 
rector of the National Technical Institute for the Deaf, and vice 
president of Rochester Institute of Technology. 

Your statement in. its entirety will be included in the record and 
you may proceed in any manner that you prefer. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. CASTLE, DIRF —OR, NATIONAL 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, AND , iCE PRESIDENT, 
ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, ACCOMPANIED BY 
MICHAEL S. SERVE, DIRECTOR, PLANNING AND EVALUATION, 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF; AND WEN- 
DELL S. THOMPSON, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, AND VICE PRESIDENT. 
ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Dr. Castle. Yes, sir; I have accompanying me my immediate as- 
sistant, Wendell Thompson, and Mike Serve, who is director of our 
planning and budget activities. 

Submitted for the record will be a complete statement and our 
comments on the GAO report. I would like to summarize those two 
papers in the following way. 

Although the National Technical Institute for the Deaf was con- 
S^V^o •? ?*w T re than 10 years before the passage of Public Law 
y4-14<2, it is in fact a very appropriate and perhaps dramatic post- 
secondaiy extension of that law. 

ml^ e National Technical Institute for the Deaf Act, passed in 
1965, specified that NTID be designed as a least restrictive, main- 
streamed, postsecondary, technical education alternative for our 
Nation s young hearing impaired population in order to reverse the 
unemplOTment and underemployment circumstances prevalent 
among , deaf citizens at that time. The law specified that NTID 
must be an integral part of an already existing institution of 
higher education which offered at a minimum the baccalaureate 
degrees And so todav NTID exists as one of nine colleges at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology in Rochester, NY, which current- 
ly ^ervices 13,000 hearing students and makes available to NTID 
students over 160 technical and professicnal programs at the certif- 
icate, diploma, associate, baccalaureate, and masters degree levels. 
All of these programs are designed to prepare our deaf students to 
participate m the economic mainstream of our society and to com- 
pete with their hearing peers. In any given year, between 17 and 
Z6 percent of our students take their mtyor programs of study in 
the other colleges of the Rochester Institute of Technology; and an- 
other 50 .percent take some of their courses in those other colleges. 

In addition to this substantial amount of educational main- 
streaming, the RIT environment also allows for the fact that most 
ot the deaf studente share the same living quarters, dining halls, 
and recreational facilities that the hearing students enjoy. Many 
extracurricular activities are designed to bring hearing and deaf 
students together, to learn about one another, to learn from one 
another, and to accomplish common purposes. Study programs for 
the deaf students are complimented with cooperative work experi- 
ences in business and industry and with a broad opportunity ti vol- 
unteer services to the community. 

N™* farted with a class of 71 deaf students in 1968 and is now 
serving 1,320 deaf students and 90 hearing students. Over and 
above providing for the educational needs of these students, NTID 
is also mandated by law to train new professionals to serve the 
deal; to pursue a program of applied research designed to enhance 
the social, economic, and educational accommodation of all deaf 
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people; and to undertake a program of information dissemination 
which will keep its many significant publics well informed about 
what is happening at NTID. 

We are pleased to be able to say that in the last 17 years, we 
have helped to reverse the history of unemployment and underem- 
ployment for deaf people. Our cumulative placement record for 
graduates who enter the labor force is 94 percent. Additionally, 80 
percent of these graduates go into business and industry where 
their average salary is nearly $19,000. Sixty-seven percent are in 
white collar jobs and 20 percent nre in management. 

Since program oversight seems to be of concern in this hearing, I 
wish to point out that the legal arrangement regarding NTID speci- 
fies that the Secretary of Education is the Project Office for NTID, 
and that there must be a National Advisory Group to advise the 
Director of NTID on program and policy. Secretary Bennett has re- 
cently named Mrs. Will as his designee for serving as Project Offi- 
cer for Program Oversight of NTID, just as the previous Secretaries 
have named Ed Martin and Herman Goldberg, then Assistant Sec- 
retaries for OSERS for the same purpose. Hopefully, she or her des- 
ignee will continue to participate in our National Advisory Group 
meetings held two or three times each year. 

Regarding the GAO report on NTID, we believe the data are ac- 
curate and comprehensive and yet can be misleading to an unini- 
tiated reader. At the same time, we can appreciate the repeated 
conclusion of the report that the programs with which NTID has 
been compared are not truly comparable programs. 

Finally, I would like to say that I believe Congress was right in 
passing the NTID Act in 1965. I believe that the then Department 
of HEW was right in selecting RIT as the host institution. 

As we look to the future, we would like to r°dr?c our attrition 
rate, increase the percentage of minorities p '#oLh students 
and staff, increase the percentage of hantiv caff members, 

have a greater impact on other postseconc , w.. u on secondary 
and elementary programs for the deaf, increase our outreach ef- 
forts, and be given the allowance to admit foreign students similar 
to the way that Gallaudet College is allowed to do so. 

I would like to point out that we have enioyed interacting with 
the Subcommittee on the Handicapped in dealing with the over- 
sight matter and the GAO report. 

Senator Whicker. Thank you very much. 

I might add, on the matter of minorities, and I meant to touch on 
this with Dr Lee also, as it relates to outreach, I think, is enor- 
mously important. Let me assure you it is not accomplished in the 
New York Times and the CBS Radio Network, television network, 
and Time magazine, et cetera, that is not the way it is done. I 
cannot believe that there is not a huge community out there that 
just does not know what Gallaudet and NTID has to offer. 

I think that comment by GAO is very, very significant. I happen 
to know just by the nature of the individuals involved, nobody in- 
tends that to happen, so that is not a concern. 

I would suggest to you, and believe me, having encountered this 
in many other situations, encountered it, for example, early on in 
my senatorial career, on the availability of West Point and Annap- 
olis and the service academies, the minority communities did not 
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know and, really, there are different avenues of outreach to bring 
this to your attention I hope you can utilize that in the future. 

Dr. Castle. We feel, after wo have dealt with the rubella bulge, 
we will be ajble to put more of our effort into that. 

Senator Weicker. Almost 40 percent of the appropriation you re- 
ceive from the Federal Government goes back to your host institu- 
tion, Rochester Intitute of Technology. At the four postsecondary 
regional programs for the deaf, only about 8 percent goes back to 
the host institution. 

Why does RIT require so much money to host the NTID? 

Dr. Castle. There are many, many auxiliary services thnt are 
provided to us that we do not provide for ourselves. In addition to 
that, a portion of the $12 million you are talking about is J n the 
form of tuition paid to RIT in that the deaf students who are en- 
rolled in programs in the other colleges of RIT. 

Mr. Thompson. May I add that roughly two-thirds of that $12 
million that was referred to, goes for direct services that are pro- 
vided to NTID for things such as food service, security, custodial 
services, student health dormitories and the like. So when you look 
at strictly administrative overhead which is all the regional pro- 
grams are paying for, the charge at RIT is only 12 percent of our 
budget, or one-third of the $12 million. This is not out of line with 
the 8 percent charged at the Regional Programs and it is consider- 
ably less than the 50.25 percent that RIT has negotiated with the 
Federal government to administer research grant. 

Senator Weicker. Well, plant operations and maintenance at 
NTTD, the cost per student is $1,518, and at RIT it is $545. 

Dr. Castle. That was pointed out in the GAO report. However, 
$500,000 out of that amount was used for renovation of facilities in 
order to accommodate the rubella phenomenon. WTien you exclude 
that, it reduces the cost per student to twice the amount nwfad for 
NTID facilities. This is because the square footage is grt^eer per 
student and we need a larger number of staff to accommodate the 
students. The resultant cost per square foot for for both RIT and 
NTID is nearly the same; just over $4. 

In addition, all the facilities at NTID are air conditioned which is 
not true of other facilities at RIT. 

Senator Weicker. Your present agreement with the Rochester 
Institute, how long does that have to run? 

Dr. Castle. The agreement was signed in 1966 with RIT and 
HEW, and there must be an agreement in existence as long as 
there is an NTID. 

Senator Weicker. It has never been renegotiated? 

Dr. Castle. It does not have to be. 

Senator Weicker. That is a huge discrepancy, I must confess, 
and the staff can fill me in, I do not have all the ^formation on 
the other four postsecondary schools. I can assure you that I am 
going to have it by the time I come around to next year's appro- 
priations hearings so you can say what it is that RIT supplies. And 
I am not in a position to say that it is similarly supplied by any of 
the other four. But I will have that in hand next year. And, believe 
me, with that discrepancy being 40 percent and 8 percent, I better 
have a solid basis in fact. 
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Dr. Castle. You can bo assured that wo will be prepared to give 
you whatever detail you need. 

Mr. Thompson. I think it is important to point out though that 
we are sharing in the library, the gymnasium, all the other ancil- 
lary buildings on the campus. 

Senator Weicker. I understand that. But what I do not know is 
that the students at California State University at Northridge, do 
they share in the same things? If they do, you are not going to look 
so good. If they do not, you are fine. I do not know the answer. 

Mr. Thompson. Our basic contention has been that if we were a 
free-standing institution, we would indeed have to employ all of 
those operative employees related to maintenai ce ana custodial 
service, et cetera, and it may well be at a cost greater than what 
HIT is charging us. 

Senator Weicker. Over the years, the NTID has maintained it 
would be a conflict of interest for NTID, to raise private funds. 

Can you please explain the rationale of that? 

Dr. Castle. Yes; first of all, the public law passed in 1965 speci- 
fied that such sums as are required to support the activities of 
NTID will be provided by congressional appropriations. 

Second, HIT was selected by the Secretary (of HEW on the advice 
of a special National Advisory Board to be the host institution. RIT 
is out there constantly in the foray of raising private dollars, and 
we believe it would not be appropriate to put us in competition 
with that activity. 

Senator Weicker. Well, let me propose a question to you as given 
to me by counsel. 

When RIT receives $1 million in, gifts and uses it to improve the 
library, RIT then charges NTID an additional $120,000 in support 
costs since NTID has 12 percent of the student body at Rochester 
Institute. Thus it seems legitimate to ask why RIT does not give 
NTID 12 percent instead of charging them an additional 12 per- 
cent. 

Dr. Castle. I believe the position of RIT is that NTID profits con- 
siderably from the presence of that facility and they are due some 
reimbursement from that. 

Senator Weicker. Well, when RIT raises private funds, what pro- 
portion is given to the National Technical Institute for the Deaf? 

Dr. Castle. We do not have any data to answer that question. 

Senator Weicker. Well, to get back to the point that, as far as 
you know, there is nothing in the law which prevents you people 
from going out there and raising private funds? 

Dr. Castle. Nothing in the law except the law does say such 
funds as are required to be provided by congressional appropria- 
tion. 

Senator Weicker. But again there is no restriction against it? 
Dr. Castle. No, I would say not 

Senator Weicker. It seems to me that RIT is doing rather well 
by this situation. I have no fault with that. I have no fault with it. 
But under the circumstances, it seems to me that the overall agree- 
ment certainly should be looked at in detail, and I am going to re- 
quest that the staff do just that. 

Did you make a copy available to the GAO and our staff? 

Dr. Castle. We have given it to the Subcommittee staff. 
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Senator Wbickkk. 0A0 reports your annual attrition rate is 
almost 40 percent 
How do you account for that? 

Dr. Castlk, This is a misleading piece of data in that report 
That figure represent** the attrition that occurs in any entering 
group of stud* at ay take as many as 4 or 5 years for that 

attrition rak* w> 

Mr. Thompson. F an* new group of students in any one year, 
such as the freshm n class, we would have an attrition rate of 
roughly 14 to 15 percent in the first year. If a class entered in 1980, 
by the time they graduated in 1985, the attrition rate of that par- 
ticular contingent would be approximately 40 percent. In any 1 
year, of the total enrollment, which is the way tnc GAO presented 
it, and, in my opinion, misinterpreted it, the attrition rate is 19 
percent. We started with, in that instance, 989 students in the fall 
of 1982 and finished with 896 students by the end of the spring of 
1983. That is not in any way 38 percent. 

Dr. Castle. We are not happy with our attrition rate, and we are 
studying our programs in an effort to improve retention an associ- 
ate degree program in Occupational studies will help many of our 
students who are unable to succeed in a traditional associate 
degree program because of the liberal arts requirements. 

Senator Weicker. I have further questions for response to the 
record. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Castle and additional material 
submitted for the record follows:] 
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DEPARTMENT Of EDUCATION 
Overnight Hear i rift 
for 

National Technical tn«t i tut « for the Dm at 



WltniUBPD appearing brfore th* 
Senate ftubcorawlt tee on tha Handicapped 



Williau, L. Ca<tU 
Dlractor, National Tachnical Imcitute for tha Deaf and 
Vica Praeident, Rochaatar IniCituta of Technology 

accoupAr 1 ed b> 

Wendell S. Thompaon, Aifiatanc to the Director, National Technical 
Inatitutt for the Deaf and Vice Pteaidcnt, Rocheeter Inatitute of Technology 

Michael S. Serve, Director, Planning and Evaluation, 
National Technical Inatitute for the Deef 
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Department of Education 



Statement hy the Director of the 



National Technical Inetltui* for lhe l)e*if 



Mr. Chelrman end Nnbiri of the Commtttaat 

I plaaied to have tn« opportunity to testify before thle coneiUtea 
on bahelf of the National Technical Inititute for tha Deef. I'm hippy to 
relate to you thet NTID hit ndf great atridea in if brief hlatory. Aa 
you Know, tha National Technical Inetitute for the Deef (NTID), at thi Rocheetfr 
Xnatituta of Technology (MIT), vea craeted by Congraia in 196) to help rovaraa 
the unemployment aaU underemployment ctrcuaatancea prevalent among deef citllona 
•t that time. In affect, we wan charged with preparing daaf people to enter 
and participate fully in tha economic mainitroea and coapata with thair haaring 
paara. NTIO wee daaigned aa a mainatraamed, poit-eecondary , technical educe- 
tionel alternative for our nation' a young haering- lope i red atudanta. Ai 
one of nlna collagaa of HIT, which ia the aponaoring inititution currently 
aervlng 13,000 haaring atudanta, NT ID ia able to offer it e atudenta over 
160 tachnical prograaa at the Certificate, Diploma, Aaeociata'e, Bachelor' a 
and Maatar'a lavala. Thi a eaaoclation with the Rochoater Inatituta of Tech- 
nology provldaa daaf atudanta with a variety and quality of programa which 
would not otharviaa ba available. In addition to providing education directly 
to deaf atudanta, NTID wee chartered to provide training workahopa and aeainara 
to other prof eea lonala who aarve the hearing impaired, Whan combined with 
tha diaaaainatloo of information regarding NTID' a reaaarch into tha communi- 
catione, pereooal/aocial, employment end educational aapecta of deafneaa, 
thia training permita NTID to have an impact on deaf education throughout 
America. 
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Our major aaaompHehmehre over the U*t I? yeara heva »>e«n aeeucieted 
with maturing into the Mull ipurpoea . national reaource that wa an today. 

NTIP alart«4 with a elm uf / in vft« ( and it now earving 1320 <U*f 
atudante and 90 hearing atudenti. - offer V technical program at the 
Certificate, Diploma, and lata 'a degree lavnl and over 132 prof eee Unel 

program* at the Bachalor'a and Ntuier'a dagrce leveta. 

imn haa producad a auccaaetul modal program for mainetreaning young 
heerUfimpaWed atudanta with chair haarlng peere, through a variaty of 
' V arooai and dormitory arrangementa, integrated atudant and social aotivitlca 
cooperative work aiparlancaai and employment in but. #•■ and induetry* 

NTID haa ravaraad tha hiatory of unemployment and underemployment for 
deaf people who graduata* KTID'a cumulative placement racord of 94 parcant 
apaaka for itaalf. Additionally* 80 parcant of our graduataa who ara placed 
go into bucineaa and Induatry* whare thalr average aalary U nearly $19,000. 
Siity-eevan parcant of our graduataa who ara in tha labor forca ara in whita- 
collar joba en.l over 20 parcant ara in management. NT ID ia racogniaad aa 
a placa whara tha nation'a employer! can find highly competent human rcaourcaa 
and technical cccietence and guidanca in terma of how to auccaaafully deal 
with a deaf employee. Through ita National Center on Employment of the Deaf, 
NTID haa davalopad beneficial working relet ionahi pa with many of the nation*a 
aaiployere which facilitataa the accommodation of deaf people and people with 
othar handicapping conditioner 

NTID haa become a national reaource center fo technical, peraonal/aoc ial 
general education and communicationa curricula which are directed toward 
preparing hearing impeired individuela for accommodation in the economic 
mainetream and which are generelizeble for uee by eecondery and other poet* 
eecondery inatitutione • 
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WT1P Mi developed nv*eer«ui degree end non*degree program to reapond 
le Ita training ■andcte. Theea include our Joint Educational Sppcialiat 
Progrea with the UnWerally llocheater, our Ml Frofir«io in Interpreting, 
our Prefaeeional/flreduete Internchlp Program, a myriad of program for en« 
ployora, pareota and eduaatora, and nuaerooc faculty end ataff preaantat lone 
around tha country. 

Through public information and marketing ectivitiee, NTID haa Napt ita 
varloue putliec informal of model progrcec and affactiva instructional atretagiec, 
A veriety of print and non-print aducational productc art avotlabla to adueatora, 
eaaployorc, daaf conaumere and o the re. Additionally, ainca 1969 NTXO haa 
cooductad toura and information el aminara for mora than 62,000 people. 

ftecearch at UTID haa had particular banafita to daaf atudanta, both 
internal and externel Co WHO, in four aejor araaa. Pirat, cycteactic follow 
up of graduatec haa been invalu:bU to NTID in monitoring inaalf. Undar 
HTIO coordination, thia ayatem haa baan extended to high achool prograac 
for daaf atudanta nationally. Second, in tha baliaf that educational diagnoaia 
and aoaaureaent ara aaaantial to affactiva inatruction, NTID haa davotad 
a major affort to tha davalopaiant of taata of eccdealc and communication 
obilitiaa of daaf atudanta. Thaaa hava become tha cornaratona of curricula 
in tha communication, mathematicc and aciancc araaa* Third, NTID haa achiavad 
national eminancn in tha uaa of technical aedic for inatruction of daaf atudanta, 
baaad in largo part on roaaarch and development activitiee which bland edvenced 
technology with oxpertice in instructional coneideretione . Lcctly, HTXD 
io looked upon for leaderehip in aetting atenderde for epecial inetructionel 
eorvicoe to meinetreemed deef atudente et ell educetionel levele. Theea 
aorvicoe heve their foundation in raeeerch, development end evaluetion. 
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KTIQ Mi developed »ovtr*l ftjjttf iniiiitivii in re*pon«e tu current 
inuffi ThtM ieeuee rtltrt to »tintiinini eurtUwli *hel ire ttehnUtUy 
r»Wv«nt, the provision of eduestinnsl outreesh ssrvUss §n4 tichniftl sssts" 
(•Ml support to tstsrnsl euditnvesi the optieiMtion of snroUoent in tne 
post-rubtlls peers, snd sffinsetive eetlon programming far steff end •l«4tnt§# 

■•viral program tfforts trt underway to prspers students for employment 
•n4 koto currUule ebrssst with technologies! ehsngs. These include ths 
ideet if isetlon of the fsusts for students suiting HTID without «ny form or 
certification en4 thi development of eetlon plene to sddress those ssusee 
(hit rfTID can influence. New curriculum options ere being eiplorsd end designed, 
Including t Mill Skills progreo, in Aseocletc degree in Occupetionei Studies, 
•d4 * o*te-y»er prsperetory prog re* in ttch of our thrtt technicel ethoole, 
Over tUe, tht percentegs of 4«tf studsnte in BIT bscceleureets end master's 
dtgrttt hto remeinsd assent ielly unchsnged while IL1T*i stsnderde heve rinn 
in response to le>c»eeei ngly eophitt tceted technology. Articuletion sgrsements 
with other HIT colltgtt tnd support unitt will ensure thet there it no decresse 
la tho ptrcentege of 4««f ttudtntt matriculetsd in other KIT colleges. Mow 
initietivee will b* dsvvloped to ftciUtttt sort thorough ma instreaming of 
doof students In co-eurri eular activities, dormitory programming, end soclel 

.lone. PinelV t- hnictl curricule will continue to bt modified to 
•mure thtt i (n itip with ttchnologictl chtngt tnd the necde of 

tht net ion' • mn> - Thie include! tnturing thtt tpproprittt technology 

it eveileble In *ht iteming ltborttorite. For example, Computer Aseleted 
Deiign end Computer Aided Menuf ectur ing in engineering tnd ecience, computer 
grephice lu vieuel coammnicetlon, end the office of the future in bueinses 
ceteere. 
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VUD'o P'ifttry ooet»foboU* outrea«h • ff*M U t« to t4wf«»U*«l 

ik4«ja agent by 41iimIui4a| e?pU*4 retiereh tUdinge, genof il iecble ^ 
•vita orodmle an4 oroteeeeii e*4 training prafettianilt to uttUet the*. 
IWet irelood will raaetvo taohaltel oaeiiteM* ae they Uplooeot what ttoy 
leer* it thai? hajo* aettlogi» lorwUao will be ptovi4e4 t» e4v*olon U 
primary, ••« 4cry, m4 other poet*gac«n4t*y pregrowe fot 4oef poopla, en^Ur* 
• it of deaf poople, deaf o4vlte, dcif lit oluoni, perenu of 4*af to4ividweU, 
•Ml rehabilitation end olofosoni profoeeionole. 

To eptlniie i«r«tlMit in the poet-rubella year*! •rtltulttle* agraeeieati 
will bo lapleatate4 with ecaaaurUty ceitegti the* (a Ultott tht matter 
*f ctwdeoti. Thle l« U reep+aee to the t«ct thet the meeker • of traoafor 
opplleetla*o be»a laercucd Iron 1 In 3 to J in ) in tht patt year, learuii* 
0)0»l a»rketlng otratoglaa will be developed and Modified to eneora •nrollwent 
tergeti iro Mt with etudente who eatlafy KTID'e eowlteionc crltarle Thle 
1mU4ii provision of worhehupa or. career option* on4 ctrior dacleiofrtMbUg 
in reeldeatlal end aoiaetreaoMd eettlnge* luaeaar outreech •tpcrlcacea vlll 
oo offered to high ichool eopfconoree end Joniore which will provide otodaote 
with baolc coreor decleloo-moblng ekllle and career eaploretinn eaperiancee. 
Vorkehopi and ehort cuwreoe will be provide to diet idulti end otuofti to 
they can eulatiln »r oohtnct their eereere. KTtD will continue to develop 
etroog working rolotion«hipi with tht Council of St etc Adwlnlitreton of 
Voce t lone 1 tahobllitetlon end tht Netlonel Anoclitlon of Itttt Director 
of Ipotiol Education. Thoee otforte trt dirtcttd towerd providing Information 
to ktjr professionals who facilitate tht carter development of young titf 
people. Finally, we rscooeaend that tha legleletlon be eacnded to allow HTID 
to admit foreign etudeote et full coet. 
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National Technical Institute for the Deaf 



Counenta on the GAO Report for the Record 



In general? he data in the P «A0 report are accurate and comprehensive. How- 
ever, ve feel strongly that judgement was sacrificed to objectivity. The 
GAO spent ten months studying NTID, and yet offered no evaluation. It was 
our impression from discussions we had with them, that they were very impressed 
with the way we operated and with the exte M *ive management information that 
we routinely collected and monitored aa a normal way of doing business. 
Yet when the final draft was iaaued there waa nothing aaid about quality 
and little qualification ol the data preaented. Consequently, the report 
is potentially misleading to the uninitiated reader aa an article in a recent 
Higher Education Daily (HSD) publication demonstrates. The essense of the 
article suggests that the coats at NTID are extremely high with no mention 
of the often quoted GAO statement, "Because of the lack of baseline information 
on the coats of deaf education, we cannot judge the reasonableness of NTID' a 
costs." This is an underatandable omission on the part of HKD because there 
is no mention of this qualification in the Executive Summary of the GAO Report, 
but rather it is buried in the text of the report. 

Additionally, it waa veil understood by the GAO that our costs were high 
due to the extensive time, human effort and aupport costs necessary to educate 
deaf students. Since we feel that the report did not adequately qualify 
these costs we are submitting them for the record. 

The total coat per student in FY 8 2 as reported by the GAO wss $19,712. (Note! 
GAO figure was $19,771. To the best of our knowledge, this is a typographical 
error.) It includes all the extensive support costs deaf students need and 
incorrectly includes the costs of our other missions of research, information 
dissemination, and training while at the same time excluding all the countless 
publics served by these other missions. If the costs of these other missions 
are removed, the cost per student becomes $13,936 baaed on appropriation 
and $15,554 based on total obligation. 

The individual cost components are higher than those of other institutions 
serving the hearing for many reasons. Our analysis of each component follows! 

A. Instruction: The cost per student of instruction waa $3,995. 



1. The atudent/f acuity ratio of 9:1 is 3 to 4 times lower than 
the comparison groups because of the need to allow faculty 
time to deal individually with students. Deaf students require 
a great deal of after-class individual coaching. 

a. Though there are no valid comparisons on this score Gallaudet 
and the State Residential High Schools are the moat compar- 
able aa they serve deaf students exclusively. Their 
student faculty ratioa are 7tl and 5:1. 
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2* There is a large amount of remediation necessary to prepare 
our atudentf for technical programs and the advanced profes- 
sional progrsms offered by RIT. 

3. There is the need for a lot of formal individualised instruction 
due to the wide ranqe of abilities of our students 

4. Technical Education costs more than the Liberal Arta education 
offered at many of the institutions thst we were compared 

to for the following reasons: 

a. Labs require smaller classes due to the limited number 
of work stations. For example, the number of drafting 
tables that will fit into a classroom is limited. 

b. Lab equipment requires a large fixed investment and peri- 
odic replacement to keep up with changes in technology. 

c. Equipment intensive labs require set-up and main ten* 
personnel . 

d. The manufacturing processes lab, for example, requires 
approximately 1600 square feet, yet only accommodates 
8-12 students because of the aise of the machinery and 
for reasons of safety. Additionally, the costs are high 
because of the need for reinforced flooring and sound 
proofing. 

a. The technical faculty cost more because they come primarily 
from business and industry. 



Academic Support: The cost per student of academic support was 
$4,809. 



1. There are a number of extraordinary costs associated with 
educating the deaf students if they are to compete in the 
mains treamed academic programs of RIT: 

a. Interpreting ($797) 

b. student note taking ($172) 

2. Additionally, Academic Support includes instructional media 
required by classroom teachers to present materials to visually 
oriented students and communications systems support for communi- 
cation assessment: 

a. classroom Media ($900) 

b. Systems Support ($395) 
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3. NTIO alao has tha mandate to develop new and imaginative instruc- 
tional technology to help other educators of the deaf nationally: 

a, Inatructional Technology for broader conoumption ($J94) 

4. Lastly, because 80Z of NTlD's faculty and staff come from outaiJe 
the field of deafness, and 50Z of the faculty coma from business 
& industry, an extensive amount of Training is required! 

a. Training ($336) 

in summary, ($3,384) or 68Z of the costs of academic support are explained by 
the above extraordinary requirements. If these costs are removed from the total 
costs, the academic support cost per student ia reduced to ($1,791) which is 
6 times higher than public and private 2 year Vocational-Technical Institutes 
and 4 times higher than those of RIT. 

C Student Services: The cost per student of student services was $3." * 

1. These services are provided at c level not required at other 
colleges for hearing students, because deaf students lag 3 to 
4 years behind their hearing peers in the development of personal 
social skills, career decision making skills, communication com- 
petencies and basic skills in math, science and english: 



a. Fsycological services ($118) 

b. Advising and assessment ($369) 
c Academic Counseling ($457) 

d. Student Life ($216) 

e. Basic Skills Development ($162) 

Additionally as a National Institution, NT ID strives to hav*» 
national representation which requires extraordinary recrui ment 
efforts: 



a. Recruitment ($155) 



3. Lastly, with NTID's primary mission being employment, a tremen- 
dous amount of extra energy and expense goes into finding jc . , 
training employers and helping them design jobs doable by the 
deaf. Also, large efforts are expended following up on our students 
to see if they are in fact satisfying the needs of the employers: 

a. National Center for the Employment of the Deaf ($273) 
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Iu summary, ($2,086) or fc'J of the costs of student services are explained 
by the above extraordiua. requirements . If these cosip nrn removed from 
the total costs, the t(tt< .at service cost per student is . - I iced to ($1,298) 
which is 4 and 5 time* Metier than private and public 2 yn.n Vocational-Technical 
Institutions and 2 times higher than those of RIT. 

D. Institutional Support! The cost per Btudent of Insr ? National Support 
was ,576. 

1. The costs associated with institutional support art: • uiarily 
a function of the number of faculty & staff supported, rather 
than students. While NTID's costs are three times higher 
than the comparison groups, our student/faculty ratio is 3 
to 4 times lower. Therefore, NTID's expenditures are in line. 

E. Operations and Maintenance: The cost per student of Operations 
and Maintenance was $1,518. 

1. The year in question includes a $500,000 extraordinary expense 
for remodeling. These renovation costs were incurred to accom- 
modate the large increase in students due to rubella. 

2. The costs associated with this category are solely a function 
rif academic square footage. When looking at the most recently 

ornplvt-cd year, FY84, the operations and maintenance cost 
> a square footage basis was: 

a. RIT ($4.05/sq. FT) 

b. NTID ($4.63/sq. FT) 

This difference of approximately 14Z is primarily attributable to the fact 
that all of the NTID space is air conditioned whereas the majority of the 
RIT buildings are not. The fact still remains that NTID pays approximately 
twice as much as RIT on a per student basis, which implys that NTID has 
considerabley more space per student than RIT. However, this stands to reason 
when you consider our class sizes are 2 & 3 times less than RIT's and we 
have more staff to house. 

F. Research: The cost per student of Research was $896. 

1. The public and private two-year vocational-Technical institu- 
tions with which NTID was compared do not have broad mandates 
for research. RIT's research costs are somewhat masked by 
the fact that individual faculty members do research which 
is not separately coated out. 

G. Public Service: The cost per student of public service was $814. 

1. NTID is required by law to keep several significant publics 
informed about itself, including prospective students, the 
deaf community at large, parents of deaf people, educators 
of deaf people, other educational institutions, rehabilitation 
professionals, government agencies, both houses of Congress 
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and fmployorfl. It in also required by law Co train profeaaionala 
to ferve the apecial ueidn of deaf people: 

a. A. A. 8. program for Interpreter! ($207) 

b. 75% of Public Affaira ($393) 

c. National Project on Career Education ($46) 

In aaumary ($646) or 79% of the coata aaaociated with this category Are for 
the above extra-ordinary services. If theae coata are removed from the total 
costs, the public aervice coat per student is reduced to ($168) which ia 3 and 
19 times higher than public and private ?. year Vocational-Technical Institutions 
and the aame aa RIT. 

Tnere are two errors that wo found in the body of the GAO Report. They are 
as followst 



A. typographical error on page 90 of the report. It should read aa follows. 



Type of 


Number of 


Percent of 


uterpreting Service 


Hours 


Total Houra 


In-class 


37,349 


80.6 


Extracurricular 


7,396 


16.0 


Administrative 


1,579 


3.4 


Total 


46,3,14 


100.0 



B. NTlD's attrition ratea were misinterpreted by the GAO on page 98 of the 
report. The correct attrition rate on total enrollment for the academic 
year 1982-83 waa 19.4 percent and was calculated aa follows. 

FY 8 3 
1982-83 



Pall 1982 Enrollment 




993 


Winter 1982 Enrollment (includes 27 off- 


term) 


937 


Spring 1983 Enrollment (includes 27 off- 


•term) 


896 


Graduates who left 




(124) 


Remaining at end of Spring 




772 


Pall 1983 Enrollment 




1260 


New students in Fall 1983 




540 


Returning atudenta in Fall 1983 




720 


Off-term entry replacing Attrition throughout 


year 54 


Attrition end of let Qtr 1982 




56 


Attrition end of 2nd Qrt 1982 




41 


Attrition end of 3rd and Summer 1983 




52 


Total Attrition 1982-83 




203 


X Attrition 1982-83 




19. 4X 



The attrition ratea in each program, aa outlined on page 99 of the report, 
are accurate but bear little relation to the general attrition of the institute. 
Student attrition by department ia moat indicative of career changes that 
over half of our graduates experience* They may leave one program and 
enter another one. 
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SUPPORT TO OTHERS SERVINO THE DEAF 

Question! As you know, the L number of formally organised 

5 oat secondary programs for the deaf has Increased significantly 
n the past 15 years. Because of your mandate for outreach 
and technical assistance, you must be called on frequently to 
assist these programs. What specific types of assistance do 
you provide, and what specific programs have you vorked with 
in the past year? "" 



Answer! Assistance provided to other post-secondary 
institutions and/or professionals serving the deaf are as 
follows: 



A. Training: 
Programs 



"Doing Business with 
Business, 11 a day or 
half-day program for 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
counselors and placement 
personnel . This program 
emphasises marketing and 
employer development 
strategies . 

Marketing of Hearing- 
Impaired Buainess 
Students 



Audience /Location 

1. Institute on Deaf- 
ness, Northern 
Illinois University, 
DeKalb, Illinois. 



Thirty members of the 
Eastern Business 
Educators Association, 
Boston. 



NTID Internship Program 



Fifty-four interns from 
32 American and 7 
Foreign colleges* 



B. Presentations to Professional Organizations 



Persons 



o Battaglia, M. 



Title, Description. Audience 
o "National Survey on Support" 
Services for the Deaf. 1 * 
National Conference of 
Association of Handicapped 
Student Service Programs 
in Post-Secondary 
Education. 
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o Bondi-Wolcott, J. 



o CsniArdtillo, M. 
& Intinga, J. 



"Support tfe^vicas N#s<t« of 
Hearing-impaired Btudenisi 
Perceptions of Faculty *nd 
Students." National 
Confaranoa of A-sociation of 
Handioappad Student Hervica 
Program* in Post-Secondary 
Education. 

"The Hearing-Impaired 
Student in your Class." 
National Conference of 
Association of Handicapped 
Student Service Programs in 
Poet-Secondary Education. 

"How Business Educators 
Can Can Batter Market 
Handicapped Students (Deaf) 
and How to Batter 8atisfy 
Students' and Employers' 
Heeds." Eastern Business 
"eschar's Association Annual 
Conference. 



0, 



Presentations to Schools/Colleges: 



o Armour y V. 



o "Simultaneous Communication 
Complement -A Novel Approach 
to Language Teaching." 
Michigan State University 
Deaf Education Program. 



o Brooks f D. 



"Educational and Psycho* 
Social Needs of the Deaf 
Students in a Hearing 
University." Faculty/Staff „ 
University of Rochester. 

"Training/Preeentat*™ of 
Deafness" to the G~iduate 
Department of Special 
Education, Syracuse 
University. 
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Caccamise, F. 



Chandler, B. 

Clymcr, W. 
Crimmins, D. 

Jensen, J. 
Sims, D. 

Wilson, J. & 
Battaglia, M. t 
J., Siple, L. & 
Avery, J* 



o "Sign language in education! 
Selection criteria and uae 
in developing communication 
•kills." Central Weahington 
University, Special 
KducatiOn Workshop. 

o "An Overview of NTIDi 

Goals t structure/programs , 
rosourcss k ssesrch, and 
project." New York 
University. 

o "Effective Health Education 
for the Deaf", "Wellness: * 
positive epproech to 
Health", and "Selling 
Wellness to Administrators." 
Gelleudet College's 
Stretegies in Health 
Educetion for Deef Consumers 
Conference. 

o "Apple Super Pilot 

Workshop." Presented es e 
pert of Monroe Community 
College Teaching 
Effectiveness Program. 

o "How Teaching Pedagogy 
Affects Deef Students end 
their Writing." City 
University of New York 
English as a Second language 
Council Conference* 

o Faculty Computer Workshops, 
Salem College. 

o The use of interective 
television technology in 
communication training." 
Workahop given at Nationel 
Council for Greduate 
Programs in Speech end 
Heering Sciences. 

o Annuel Support Service 
Workshop-, attended by 35 
school personnel from 
several states* These are 
persons responsible for 
providing support services 
to hearing-impaired students 
in the "maintatream." 
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o DeCaro, J, J. 



o "Some considerations in tha 
placement of hearing-iapaired 
graduataa of poateecondery 
progremst" Papar praaantad 
at tha Unlvarelty of Tenneeeee 
Poeteecondery Education Oonaortiun 
Regional Oonfaranoa on Poataacondary 
Education, Atlanta, OA. 



o DeCero, J. J. 



o "A framework for condarlng 
recruitment of daaf atudanta 
to poataacondary educetlon 
progranat 11 Papar praaantad 
at tha Unlvaralty of Tannaaaaa 
Poataacondary Education Contort lum 
Raglonal Con f crane a on Poataacondary 
Education, Atlanta, OA. 



In addition to tha above, NTID will participate In a 
confaranca of tha California Aaaoclatlon of P at -Secondary 
Educators of tha Dlaablad at Napa Community Collaga In October, 
1985. Information on employment of tha daaf, eupport eervlce 
neade of daaf atudanta and other NTID orogrems and technical 
aaalatanca aarvlcea will ba provided. 

D. A a amp ling of 1983-84 reeearch and profaaalonal papere 
having Impact on others aervlng the deafi 



Albertlnl, J. f Heath-Lang, B. f & Caccamlse, P. Sign 
language uaei Development of English and 
communication okllls. Audio logy , 1984, 9(8), Ill- 



Brown, P., & Dell, 0. The role of Inference In effective 
communication . Paper preeented at Symposium on 
Cognition, Education and Deafneaa, Galludet 
College, Washington, D.C., June, 1984. 

Castle, W. E», Jacobs, N. A., Smith, J. M. , Kelly, J. K. v 
NcMahon, M. A. Aural/oral communication therapies 
for young hearing- Impel red adults. In W. H. 
Perkins (Ed.,), Hearing Disorders . New York: 
Thieme Stratton, 1984. 

Cogglola, D. The Identification and uee of levela of 
importance in text learning by hearing-impaired 
college students . Technical Report No. 52, 
Department of Educational Reeearch and Development, 
NTID, 1983. 

Cox, J. Factors Influencing higher education art faculty 
attitudes toward four instructional innovations . 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Syracuae 
University, 1984. 
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Crandail, K. R., & Young, M. At Preliminary report on 
sal eo t ed qui s t ion I askad o f admin i s t ratq rs ol 46 
programs Cor the tl eef7 Working paper. National** 
Technical Institute For the Daaf, Rochester, N.Y., 
1984. 

Dowel iby, F. J., & 0aur, R. Locus ofjn un trol prof Hot of 
mainstreemed gtudanta , Workitig"paper t Na Clonal 
Tachnicel Instituta for tha Daaf, 1904. 

Dowaliby, F. J., Enders , M., 8chragle, IS A Verllnde, R. 
A comparison of captioned, claseroorc, and prose 
Instruction for hearing-impaired learners. American 
Annuls of tha Daaf , (In press). 

DovalLby, F., McXee B., & Mahar, H. A locus of control 

Invantory for post secondary hearing- Impaired students. 
American Annals of tha Daaf , 1983, 128, 884-889. 

Garrison W. M., & Bsumgarton, B. 8. Microcomputer 

applications In basic skills assessment « Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the Ama r 1 c en 
Educational Research Association, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
April 1984. 

Garrison, W, M. , & Baufflgarten, B. 8. Microcomputers as 
tools in educational testing . Paper presented et 
the convention of the Alexender Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, Portlend, Oregon, June 1984. 

Hayea-Scott, F. , & Doweliby, F. J. Academic motivation 

to improve writing skills! A comparison of normally- 
hearing and hearing- impaired students . American 
Annals of the Deaf 7 (in press). 

Lichtenstein, B. H. Deef working memory processes and 

Engliah language skills. In D. Martin (Ed.), Working 
Papers, International symposium on Cognition, Education 
and Deafness . Washington, D.C.: Gallaudet College, 
1984. 

Long, G. Research on schema training to improve 

comprehension . Paper presented at annual meeting 
of the National Reeding Conference, Austin, Texas 
1984. 

Long, G., & Aldersley, S. Networking: Applications with 
hearing-impaired students. In CD. Holley & D. F. 
Denser e'au (Eds.), Spatial Learning Strategies > 
Techniques, Applications, and Related Issues . New 
York: Academic Press, 1984. 
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ion*, 0, Alderaley, fl. * Truax R. Hathode for Improving 
the raadtng-wrttlnt procaea with hiring- im peTred 
atudenta . Paper praaentad at meeting of the Alexander 
Qraham Ball Aaaociation for tha Deaf, Portland, 
Oregon, 1984* 

Low, W, Caraar Awarenaee Buimaar Proyram literature a nd 

reatarlala review . NTtD and Oallaudat College, T5fl4 
(available through ERIC and Oallaudat Collaga Booketore) 

Martin, K, & DeCaro, J. Thrna preiequlaitea to affactiva 
placamanti Oaacrlption and impact report* Job 
Placareant Prof aaa tonal Supplement of the Job Plac arognt 
STvlilon. National Reha"p illation Aaaociation . 19ftTT 
Simmer and Fall, 32-41 . 

McKea, B., Stlneon, M. , & Blake, R. Parcalvad verauo 

maaaurad communication akllla of hearing-impaired 

collaga atudenta. Journal of Rehabilitation of tha 
Daaf , (in praaa). 

Newell, W., Caccamlee, F. , Boardman, K. , Holcomb, B. Ray. 
Adaptation of tha Language Proficiency Interview 
(LPI) for aaaeaalng aign communicative compentence. 
Sign Language Studies , 1983, no. 41, 311-353. 

Paraanis, I. Effecta of parental hearing atutue and 

expoaure to early manual communication on cognitive 
akllla, Engllah language akill, and field independence 
of young deaf adulta. Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Researc h, 1983, 26, 588-594. 

Saur, R., McKee, B., & Neumann, L, A meaaure of the 

classroom environment for hearing-impaired learners: 
The development and pilot of the Learning Environment 
Scale. American Annals of the Deaf , (In press). 

Saur, R. E., Popp, M.J., & Isaacs, M. Action Zone Theory 

and the hearing-Impaired student in the malnstreamed 
classroom. Journal of Classroom Interaction , 1984, 
19 (2), 21-25. 

Stinaon, M. Motivation factora related to use of styport 
eervlce~by malnstreamed hearing- impaired atudenta . 
Working paper, Nationa 1 Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, Rochester, N.Y., 1984. 

Stinson, M. , & Albertini, J. Linguistic and eummarigatlon 
akllla in reading text: Suggestions for instruction . 
Paper presented at the convention of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Aaaociation for the Deaf, Portland, 
Oregon, June, 1984. 
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or the AleaanTerllraham Bull AMoclatlon for the 
Deaf, Portland, Oregon, June, 1984* 

Htuckleas, R. Impact of e pn |anital jni bsj Ua infection on 
the fjjMcaTu^ V a p eT^p^TinTFaS *t 

internet I one I Tympoi I urn on Prevention of Congenital 
Rubella Infection. World Health Organisation, 
Washington, D.C., 1904. 

Utucklsee, K. R. and Walter, 0. B. Students deaf from 

the 1961-1963 rubella epidemic begin to enter colleg 
Vo lta Revie w. 1903, 8i<6), 270-278. 

Subtelny, J, D. Integrated speech and hearing for the 
hearing-Impaired adolescent. In N. J. Lata (Kd), 
Speech and L anguage: Advancea In Basic Reiearch 
andFra^tl ce, New Yorkt Academic Prelrj 1983. 

Camardello f M, , & Pike, D, Microcomputer applicattone 
for accounts payable and accounts receivable. 
Business Toachero Aeioclation Journal , 1983, 4(1). 

Castle, D, L. Effective oral Interpreter* t an analysis. 
In W.H. Northcott, Oral interpreting: principle 
and practices . Baltimore, Md.i University Park" 
Preas, 1984. 

Caatle, D, L. Telephone training for hearing-impaired 
personal "amplified telephone*! TDD a t code s. 
Rocheater, N.Y.I Rochester Inatitute of Tec hno 1 oav , 
1984. * Tf 

Chandler, R , Wellness* a campus moves toward encouraging 
positive !■ m styles, Health Education , in press. 

Chiavaroll, K» , & r'Koe, B. Computer-assisted career 
guidance In hearing- impaired college students. 
Personnel and Guidance Journal , In press. 

Egelston-Dodd, J. Science for handicapped sr idents 

(Monograph Series). Washington, D. v. ! National 
Science Teachers, 1984. 

Egelston-Dodd, J., and DeCaro, J. The role of special 

education institutions: NTID as a special program 
model * Journal of Vocational Special Needs , 1984. 
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Holcomb, B, My, Ung, H., * WeaiU, M, l«. Guideline* 
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Djff, 1981, ,128(6), 801-808. ™™ 
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££fe£2f • KSTngFon, JfyTi American Printing House, 5 



l.lebman Aron, H. , Caccamlae, P., Outermane, t,, f Newell, 

W., Pocobello, D. h Oglia, D. Technical atgn manual 
3t Career Education . St. Petersburg, rla.i Modern 
Talking Picture, 1983. 

McCabe, H. Community aervlcea curriculum for the 
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OUTREACH PLANS FOR FUTURE 



Option: Will your assistance to fl u ch programs change in 
the next f ew yearB. and If so. hovT 6 

Answer: For the past few years we have been focusing much 
of our tine and energy serving 30 percent more students than 
normal, due to the rubella bulge. Given that this unusual 
demand is due to subside in the late 1980»s, NTID has 
embarked on a plan to exp*ad its outreach efforts. Our goal 
is to facilitate the career development of deaf people by 
developing and implementing an institutional mechanism(s) for 
providing educational outreach services to primary, secondary 
and post-secondary schools that serve deaf people; employers 
of deaf people; deaf adults and deaf RIT alumni; parents of 

f«U J ? *t J f enabilitflCion ^d placement professionals; 
and the other special publics. (See Attachment 1: 
Educational Outreach for NTID at RIT: A Preliminary 
Proposal). J 

Additionally, this plan will be operationally in 
stages as outlined below: 

Project Plan 

A. Develop a project plan, by 1 November, 1985, 
for a process that leads to 

(1) Identification and prioritization of 
outreach audiences and audience segments 
and validation of their needs. 

(2) Identification of NTID a*- RIT models, 
processes and products t t can respond 
to audience/audience segments needs. 

(3) Identification and prioritization of 
strategies to respond to audience and 
audience segments needs. 

B. The project plan will include major steps and 
timelines. It will also include a statement 
of resources necessary to accomplish the 
activities. 

Specific strategies and timelines to accomplish each 
stage set forth in the project plan are described in 
Attachment 2: Outreach Development Process. 
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ARTICULATION AGREEMENT 

Question: What are the other poet secondary programs with 
whom you now have formal articulation agreements ? 

Answer: Formal articulation agreements to facilitate the 

transfer of deaf students from other post-secondary programs 

for the deaf :r NTID are being designed with Johnson County 

(Kaunas) Community College and St. Paul Technical-Vocational 

If Plans next year call for expending these 

a its to Include the Post-Secondary Education Consortium 

a diversity of Tennessee In Knoxvllle, Minnesota 

Co turn of Post-Secondary Schools and selected colleges In 

Caliloxnia and Wisconsin. 

TRANSFER STUDENTS 
Question! How many transfer studen t s were there among th e 
students who entered your program in the fall of 1984 
and from what school did they most frequently transfer 
(please show number from esch of these school sj ? 

Answer: Below is the list of 56 transfer students for the 
Fall of 1984 who came from 38 different colleges 
(16 of the 38 are programs listed in the College 
Career Guide and 13 out of 56 students were from 



Gallaudet): 

State College Numbe 

Arkansas University of Arkansas 1 

Arizona Arizona State University 1 

California American River College 1 

Ohlone College 2 

Pasadena City College 2 

San Diego Mesa College 1 

Pueblo Community College 1 

Connecticut Northwestern Connecticut 1 

Community College 

District of Columbia Gall?udet College 13 
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Florida 



Georgia 



Iowa 



Illinois 



Kanaa* 



^Massachusetts 



Michigan 



Minnesota 



Pensacola Junior College 
Brevard Community College 

Floyd Junior College 

University of Iowa 

Worth Central College 
Northern Illinois University 
Southern Illinois University 
Triton College 
William R. Harper College 

Kansas State University 

Northern Essex Community College 

Monroe County Community College 

St. Mary's Junior College 

Centrat. Piedmont Community College 

Brookdale Community College 
Fairleigh Dickinson College 
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New York Coming Community College I 

Rockland Community College 1 

University of Rochester 1 

Pennsylvania Mt. Aloysius Junior College 2 

Indiana University of PA 1 

Texas Houston Community College 1 

Alvin Community College 1 

Howard College 1 

Navarro College 1 

Richland College 1 

Utah Utah State University 1 

Utah Technical College (Provo) 1 

Wisconsin Milwaukee Area Technical College ! 

Total 56 
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ADMISSIONS POLICY 

Quo b Lion: According to your testimony at the hearing your 
an nual attriti on rate is about 20 percent > Sinco you admTt 
student* only one time per year t ien't thia an inetfc itive 
us e of roaourcfts in tVTe later part of the achool year ? 

Ane^ ot : First w« admit students throughout the year. In 

fiscal v jar 1983 we admitted over 50 students off- 
term, wh ; Mi minimized the decrease in our enrollment 
from a fall level of 993 rj a spring level of B96. 
This is only * decline of 97 students or 9.8 
percent. ; Ve past year off term entry kept the 
difference fc&m fell trnn enrollment of 1319 and 
spring term enrolment of U61 to 12 pf.rcev^t. 
Consequently, the fact that- we hgve otf-tc a entry 
has greatly reduced the effetft^of our attrition. 



Second, your suggestion that this may be an 
ineffective use of resources is a reasonable one, 
and that is why we have our rolling admissions 
policy in place. However, the fact that one or two 
students leave a class of 12, does not necessarily 
mean that there are slack resources. Few if any 
classes are cancelled; they are only smaller. 



OFF TERM ENTRY 

Question: I understand that one of the problems with 
multiple admissions times is that your technical courses are 
sequential. A student coming in the middle of the year would 
be out of sequence, causing obvious problems, however, 
couldn|t those students be profitably enr olled in general 
education and communication classes, until they are back on 
sequence ? * ' 

Answer: As described in the answer to the previous question, 
we do have multiple admissions times. You are right 
that *^ : <* is problematic, because of the sequencing 
of c 3, and chat is why most of our off-term 
entr -indents are students who previously attended 
NTID. However, we are already in the process o_' 
implementing pre- technical currici la in each of our 
three technical schools which will increase our 
flexibility to deal with increaspd numbers of 
students through out the year. 
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VERIFICATION OP GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP DATA 

Queatlonl During one of the muting! with my rtteff in 
preparation for thle hearing, you mentioned afforta that vera 
being made to work with the aocisi security samlnletretion 
and the Internal revenue aarvice to allow better follow up of 
students. What 1 a the atatua of that work ? 

Answers Completed data tapao hava baen aent to tha Social 
Security Administration (88A). fheee tapes contain 
Information about all atudants who left NTID (graduatea and 
withdrawals) prior to September, 1982. Tha S8A will use this 
Information to give us a report on the comparative 1983 
earnings of grsduatea and withdrawals from NTID. 
Additionally, they will include tha average 1983 earnings of 
graduates by degree, e.g., Certificate, Diploma, Associates, 
and Bachelor/Maater. SSA haa projected that thla Information 
ahould be available to ua by the end of September, 1985. 

Negotiations with Internal Revenue Service (IRS) were 
much more lengthy than with SSA, but they were recently 
completed. The IRS information will enable us to analyse the 
following: 

1. Graduate Earnings In 1992 

2. Graduate Earnings by Program 

3, Graduate Earnings by Degree 

4, A comparison of earnings of our Baccalaureate 
Graduates with a matched sample of hearing RIT 
Graduates . 

5, Unemployment Insurance received in 1982 bj the 
Graduated • 

6. 1982 Geographic Distribution of all Graduates. 

Data will be on all students who graduated or withdrew prior 
to September, 1981. 

We are waiting for IRS to send us the specif icationa for our 
tape that will render it compatible with their aystem. Once 
we receive that, it ahould not take nore than a month to 
construct the tape. Their estimated completion date is late 
Spring 1986. 

We will then use these data to validate the at, 
"Value added of a Degree as One Measure of Inatituv 
Effectiveness," which was submitted to your staff 
1985. An updated veraion of that report will be * »j 
the Spring of 1986. 
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AgaT frAflT 

This doc* want li submitted it* response to a request from 
the staff of the Benate Subcommittee on the Handicapped for a 
proposal regarding how the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf at Rochester Institute of Technology (NTID at TUT) 
might deal with services to populations and audiences othsr 
than those deaf people who matriculate at Rochester Institute 
of Technology. The document summarises current ©fforts and 
proposes a framework, in the post-rubella years, to provide 
educational outreach services and technical assistance support 
to primary and secondary schools, employers of deaf people, 
deaf adults and deaf RIT alumni, post-secondary programs for 
deaf people, parent* of deaf individuals, and rehabilitation 
and placement professionals* 

NTID's primary outreach effort is to become an educational 
change agent. NTTH will share its applied research findings, 
general ixable curricular products, models and processes and 
train professional? to utilize these products and processes. 
Those who have been trained will receive technical assistance 
as they attempt to implement what they have learned in their 
home settings. 
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TIIK RATIONALE 



Very oarly in Its history, the National Technical 
Infitute (or tha Deaf at Rochester Institute of Technology 
(NTID at RIT) aatabliahad the following principle with reipact 
to outreach! products, procaeeee and model* to be disseminated 
muat ba proven to be effective with the population NTID waa 
intended to serve. It waa decided that NTID'e authority ahould 
be baeed upon demons t rated success. 

Tha concept of outreach ia not new for NTID. NTID'e 
outreach charge can ba traced to the Policies, Culdellnee, 
and Application Procedures for NTID (March 1966). The 
Guidelines directed that the sponsoring institution (RIT), 
through NTID, should make "...its facilities available and 
a 9 diet in the development of professional training programs 
for the preparation of a) academic, technical and vocational 
teachers of the deaf including opportunities for field and 
practicum experience; b) rehab;il tion specialists in the 
area of the deaf and c) guidance and employment, counselors 
for the deaf. The Institute should make available ita 
facilities, student population and the professional know how 
of ita staff for the supplementary and special training of: 
1) psychoiogiata, 2) audiologists, 3) social workers, A) 
others. 

TVe organization of applied research and dissemination 
of results ia also put forward in the Guidelines. The Guidelines 
state that "the Institute shall be organised to investigate 
problems having to do with the social, educational, and 
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economic accommodation of deaf ptople, including evaluation 
and improvement of teaching techniques as these relate to the 
educational goala of all daaf atudanta wherever taught/ 1 

Tha Guidalinaa f therefor*, deecribe a baiic charga for 
outreach activities. Thia chergs relatae to proviaion of 
training for external audiencee, r n sharing of raaaarch 
raaulta and providee for making tha profeeeUnal expertise of 
the KTID ataff and tha uaa of facUitiaa available to thoae 
external to the Rochaeter Inatitute of Technology. NT ID vsi 
conceived to be a netionel resource by thoee individuala who 
eetablished it. 

NTID's outreech reeponeibilitiee cen eleo be treced to 
NTID's eight beeic reeponeibilitiee. Theee eight baaic 
reeponeibilitiee were edopted by KIT in 1967, with the 
endorsement of fTi^j'e National Advisory Croup end of the then 
Department of Health Education and Welfare (PHEW) and relete 
to the charga which KIT accepted through its agreement with 
the DHEW. Three of the eight responsibilities relate 
Erectly to instruction and e >cial accommodation, but the 
other five focus on outreach* The onee relevant to outreach 
are, 

1. To encourige qualified deaf students to pursue 
graduate studio* at KIT or elsewhere. 

2* To conduc i .search into the occupational and the 
employe* it related aepecta of deefnessj into the 
*duc« i«mal| social and psychological aepecta of 
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deafneeaj ami into th* eowmuiilqetlon nkilU #nri 
naeda of t)tf«f p« r #pn*, 

3. To develop and evaluate new imaginative instructional 
technology for application in the education of d<»«f 
etudente, 

4. To conduct training prog rasa p aatninare, and abort 
couraaa raiatlng to deafneee for R1T pereonnel, for 
graduate etudente preparing to work prof>*» tonally 
with the deaf, and for other epecial groupe. 

5. To dieeeminate information regarding current KTID 
practlcee concerning curriculum, coureee of etudy, 
epecial eervicee, and reeearch findinga related to 
thoea offering prograne for deef children and to 
the RIT educational community. 



Outreach Audience a 

The firet audience to be addreeeed ie primary and 
eecondary echoole for the deaf end mainetream programe acroee 
the United 8tatee, it ehould be kept in mind that the prime 
targete are deaf etudente and people who influence the career 
decieione of deaf etudente* 

A eecond outreach audience will be employere of deaf 
people, e.3«, employere of NTID graduatee and employere 



AUDISHCB8 AND AFPttOACHBS 
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involved in the placeauint sad work accosesodat Inn of desf adult* 
nationally. Tht employer audience include* thou* who davalop 
and lajpUevent employment policlss, supervisory pinwmil, and 
co-workers of daaf people, 

A third auditnca is daaf adults nationally, including 
KTID aluani, NTID haa a responsibility to share ita programs 
and aarvicaa with daaf adutta aa wall a§ with NT I D gtadustes. 

A fourth audianca inctudai individual* working with daaf 
paopla in other post-aacondary schools ssrvlng tha naida of 
daaf paopta across tha Unitad Statu. 

A fifth audianca it individuata who provida placement 
aarvicaa to daaf youth and adults, Including rehabilitation 
professionals. 

A sixth and final audianca will ba paranta of hearing- 
impaired paopla* 
Canaral Approachaa 

NTlD's afforta can ba conaidarsd from two perspectives* 
First, KTID can ba conaidarad a changa agent, and secondly, 
an information aharing and diaaamination agent. 

Tha quaation haa baan raised, '*Vhat haa been tha 
influence of educational producta and services on users and 
atudenta for whom tha producta have been intended? 0 In 
general, educational institutions have had a checkered record 
in affecting change. Moet institutions have focuaed upon 
aharing reaearch findings and information via publlcetlons in 
joumals t papera at professional meetings, and tha like. 
Sharing information . * important but doea not often reault in 
interventions that improve existing conditions. A change 
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agsnt *ppra«oh impact* directly on tha knowledge, nkil »«i 
all U inUi of praetit ionwr*, win* in turn influent U»* 
individual* thay »*fvt», In thin manner, organisational 
poUcisa and practice* are chsngad. An educational 
in tltutiw it-lint <!«rinx outreach efforts must look at the 
potential far iff acting change a* a reaulr of both change 
agent and information sharing apt<rnachea, 

Chang e Agent Approach , NT ID will share ha 
ganeraliaabU curricula producte, modela and proceases, and 
raaaarch findings using a change agant approach. That it, 
professlonsi* will ba trained to uaa NTID's products, modal a 
and proiesiea. NT10, however, will raach out with training 
only in those araai what- a NT ID haa a racognitad expertise and 
where it hai demonitreted success, Kor example, NTID'e 
faculty and eteff hava davalopad expertii* in tha following 
erase —curriculum and Instructional itratagiaa in 
ma thematic a and ectenca that can be used to impact on deaf 
etudents in secondary nducation; job devslopment etrateglee 
with employers that allows deaf individusls to enter snd 
successfully accommodate to the work place; use of 
instructional technology to create initmctional products 
thst influence the teaching/learning process, including 
captioning of educational mar*rie!s; techniques that improve 
the development of language} it atagies that influsnce the 
cireer development of deaf individuals; visual icreening 
procedurea that lead to diagnoaia of visual problema and 
identification of education intervenr on* to sddress the 
problema; and Assign of educational fejilitiee for deaf 




leernera* product*, prai««**« end »<*UU e*tat Have pravan la 
be euteaiiful «t mo ftrlar to their diaaaninat ion through 
training. The treining can occur a* either pre*aervir* nr 
ln~eervlc* training •* WtXP ot eleewhere, Thaae receiving 
mining will «e«4, and ba pruvidad, technical aaaUtenea ei 
thay «tt ppt l« Mtiiii* producte, proeeeaai, #n4 emdele in 
thtlr h«*e eettlng*. 

In f on ee t ion E> i « » e»l ne t i on „ Agg r 'f«ch , HTID will eleo 
*t>*ega i« edwittanel eaieniion by 1 i«**«»in*t Inn print and 
non -print producta. In addition, KTIO faculty and 
professional* will ahara their knowledge by Baking 
praaentation* at profeeelonal confera-uoee and workihope. It 
ahould be notedj while info mat Ion ehariig la Important it 
doae not have the potential for changing the condition* of 
deef people evidenced by the change agent approach. 
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effort* vill therefore be directed towards e change agent 
approach. For each of the rix target audiences, NT ID 1 a 
outreach approach will be aa follow (under each approach are 
aelected example* of current activity): 

Change Agent Approach Information Dissemination 

Approach 



Print: and Conference* 

and 
Workshops 



Pre-service 

Technical 
Assistance 

o Educational 
Specialist 
program 



In-service 
Non-print 
Products 

Technical 

Assistance 

o Professional 

and graduate 

internship 
o Tutoring/Note- 

taker 

Training 
o National 

Project 

on Career 

Education 
o Curriculum 

Consulting 



o Orientation 
to Hearing 
Aid* 
o "The Un- 
tapped 
Resource" 
o Journal 
Articles 



o Captioning 
conferences 
o Paper 
presenta- 
tions 
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AUDIENCE NEEDS /OUTREACH STRATEGIES 



AND APPROACHES 



The different audiences are presented below for our 
outreach efforts. 
For Primary and Secondary Schoo ls 

Over the past 17 >cars NT ID has learned nmc* a>»out the 
math, science and English and career development ccwnpptenciea 
needed by deaf people to successfully select aad negotiate a 
post-secondary education. NTID's RAtheow* . -a, Physics, 
Communication, and Personal/Social skill development 
curriculum, as well as its career education programs, have 
been developed to improve the basic skills, career decision- 
making competencies and personal /social skills of deaf RIT 
students. The joint Educational Specialist Program with the 
University of Rochester prepares teachers with subject matter 
expertise to teach secondary level deaf students in content 
areas and in the delivery of appropriate educational support 
services. 

NTID proposes systematic educational extension efforts 
in the post-rubella years, to provide secondary and primary 
schools with curriculum and materials that have been tested 
at NTID. Further, NTID proposes sharing its expertise in 
curriculum development, educational product devel pment and 
instructional development with secondary and primary schools. 
In certain instances, it will be necessary to adapt programs, 
in response to student need's. 
For Employers 
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NTID has provided technical assistance to employer* 
through its National Center on Employment of the Deaf. For 
example, in F784, 204 managers and potential managers of deaf 
people were trained in techniques related to accommodation of 
deaf workers in the work place. In addition, 55 additional 
employers received targeted strategies to open employment 
opportunities for deaf people in the printing industry. 
These workshops are part of NTID's efforts to prepare the 
workplace for the hearing-impaired employee. 

NTID proposes marketing the workshops it currently 
offers to employers and moving away from the direct provision 
of training services to employers. Rather, NTID will become 
an agent for training trainers, i.e., training trainers to 
use our packages to build the skills of line managers and 
supervisors of deaf workers. This would allow NTID to use 
its resources to train service deliverers rather than 
continuing to be a primary deliverer of services to managers 
and supervisors. 

For Providers of Placement Services 

NTID hss an excellent record of placement of deaf KIT 
graduates in business , industry, government and education. 
Part of this success is due to the quality of placement 
services offered to deaf RIT graduates. In effect, NTID has 
been "doing business with business" for the past 17 years and 
has developed a variety of strategies that have proven to be 
very successful. For example, NTID has developed a training 
program for vocational rehabilitation and job-placement 
counselors that utilizes a marketing approach. This workshop 
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Tarries continuing education credit and was offered to 55 
rehabilitation and placement counselors in PY84. NT ID 
proposes the refinement of this workshop and its offering, on 
a national level, to placement and rehabilitation counselors. 
This would address the need of these individuals to develop 
or refine skills to successfully place clients in the 
economic mainstream. 
Pgr Deaf Adults and Deaf RIT Alumni 

For the first time in the history of NTID, there are 
more deaf RIT alumni than there are deaf people enrolled at 
RIT. Data collected from graduates via the NTID Alumni 
Feedback Questionnaire, and through individual consultation 
services, indicate that alumni need continued career 
development services and continued career advisement 
services. 

NTID proposes to develop and implement a system for 
providing for the continued career development of deaf RIT 
alumni and other deaf adults. The system must be developed 
within the following context; NTID will generally not be able 
to provide all such services on the RIT campus, i.e., expect 
alumni snd desf adults to leave their place of residence 
snd/or plsce of employment and come to Rochester, New York to 
receive services. NTID will need to consider innovative uses 
of technology to provide educational extension to deaf 
adults, e.g., telecourses, interactive computer networking 
and the like. 
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For Post-Secondary Educators 

There has been an expansion of the number of post- 
secondary education opportunities for deaf youth at community 
and technical colleges. Many students from these programs 
transfer to NT ID (currently over 20* of deaf students entering 
RIT have some post-secondary educational experience). These 
institutions do not, however, have experience in responding 
to the unique educational needs of deaf individuals. NT ID 
has much to offer these programs by way of training with regard 
to delivery of services to deaf people. 

Twenty percent of NTID's students are fully mainst reamed 
into the other collegea of RIT. To support these students, 
NTID has developed and offers tutoring, notetaking and 
interpreting services. Further, NTID provides extensive 
counseling and career advising to these students. NTID has 
played a primary leadership role in the delivery of such 
services on a large scale to hearing-impaired students. We 
therefore have much to share with universities and colleges 
that have deaf students mainstreamed into their classes. 

NTID proposes developing a systematic educational 
outreach service for community and technical colleges and for 
colleges and universities that provide educational 
opportunity for deaf people. NTID will do so by building 
upon its 17 years of experience in providing services to deaf 
people in self contained and fully mainstreamed classes. 
Parents 

Interaction with members of one's immediate family 
contributes heavily to the formation of a personal value system, 
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which in turn influences the manner in which decisions are 
made and life goali established. Parents need to be assisted 
in fostering the career development of their deaf children. 
This pertains to educational placement at the elementary, 
secondary and post -secondary levels, and to employment. NTID 
proposes training parents to systematically facilitate the 
career development of their deaf children. 



CONCLUSION 



NTID's responsibility to assist others engaged * 
education and employment of deaf people is part of - 
mission and is detailed in the guidelines and legislate 
that established NTID. 

There is a need for NTID to remain mindful of its many 
publics. As a national institution NTID has responsibilities 
thst go well beyond the walls of RIT. Educators of the deaf, 
parents, employers, alumni and others need NTID's counsel, 
snd with the passing of rubelle, energies need to be re focused 
on the sbove groups. This is not to ssy that these groups 
sre not being responded to, but rsther to say that NTID will 
have the capacity to do more in the future. 
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Attachment 2 



vXBJthC: DE V?T. QpH^,T PROCESS 



step A . Steering CogBtitJ .+ Deve lop i plan 

- Appoint Project Din 

- Appoint Steering Commiti 

- Develop a project plan 

- Present plan to Dean; Associate V.P.; 
Director of Public Affairs 

- Discuss plan with Executive Administr** * 
Committee (EAC) 

- Implement plan 

Steering Committee Membership (Jim Carroll, 
Chairperson of Steering Committee and 
Project Director) 

Elementary - Post-Secondary Employers/Providera. 

£ ■ ■ L of placement Services 

Harry Lang Chris Licata 

Juuy Egelston-Dodd Karen Hopkins 



Psrents/VR Adul ts & Alumni General Public 

Al Hurwits Tom Raco Marie L. Raman 

Ksthi Martin Re * W Mann Ken Nssh 

Roch Whitman 

Don Bsker (CCE) S* offo^ 
Bob Bsker 

step B . Audience Subcommittees Determin es Heeds snd 

Determines Strategies " 
- Appoint Subcommittee Members (each 

Subcommittee shall have two 

Steering Committee members and the Steering 

Committee shall select other members of the 

Subcommittee) 

1. Elementary/post-secondary 

2. Employers/providers of plscement services 

3. Parents/VR 

4. Alumni/Deaf Adults 

5. General Publics 
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* , pontic n iticm idience 

SubcOOSU ' -€ 

1. Identify perceived Dw^j of each audience 
segment. 

2. I^Sni'y th* status « i.e., NT ID at RIT 

i ■ 1 * , processes, 
pr • vfcts that can re^xrnd to perceived 

3. V** att needs of t audience 

t(c , 

' -it* at jieacr * wsnts, 

»• 1 *adie ~* # *,nt, identify 

* i «ept to audience segment 

* n * lea in terms of 
»«T >■ use/resource 

? te P c * ,„ - Sjtft* -it ires Heeds and 

t < order across audience 

* *u« strategies. 

** BC **. Associate V\P. f Director of 

4* <• • * 

- Pr«rf a # SaC 

- Present to Director and National Advisory 
Group (NAG) 

Ste P £• Dean, Associate VP. Director of Public Affairs 

Determine Structure 

- Design outreach delivery structure 

- Obtain Critique from EAC 

- Present to Director 

- Present to NAG 

STEP B. Implement 
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Timelines 



1. Input regarding process from Director - by 15 April 
1985 (FY85) 

2. Critique of process by SAC - by 1 Hey 1985 (FY85) 

3. Discuss process with TAP ft CDP manager - by 1 June 
1985 (FY85) 

4. Select and «eet with Steering Committee - by 1 June 

1985 (FT85) 

5. Present at NTID Staff Meeting the first week of 
September or October of 1985* 

6. Complete and approve project plan by 1 November, 
1985. 

7. Present project plan to NAG - November, 1985 (FY86) 

8. Outreach audiences and needs identified and 
prioritised - 1 March 1986 (initial draft); 1 May 

1986 (final report) (FY86) 

9. Outreach strategies identified and prioritised - 1 
Dec. 1986 (FY87) 

10* Outreach Organisational Structure defined - 1 Feb, 

1987 (FY87) 

11 4 Formally Implement - 1 October 1987 (PY88) 
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Unsolicited Written Testimony 
In Support Of 
Oversight of Gallaudet College And 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
Prepared for the 
United States Senate 
Subcommittee on the Handicapped 
The Honorable Lowell Weic^er Jr., Chairman 
July U 1985 
by 

Robert R. Lauritsen, Director 
Program for Deaf Students 
St. Paul Technical Vocational Institute 
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St. Paul Technical Vocational Institute <TVl> Prograa for Daaf 
Students la pletsed to have thla opportunity to aubalt written 
teatlaony for tht record aa part of the Oversight of Galleudet 
College and tht National Ttchnlcal Inatltuta for tht Daaf. This 
tettlaony la praaantad to provlda lnforaatlon that raflaota tha 
atata of tha Poataacondary Education Prograas for Handicapped 
Paraona and apaclflcally that portion of tha legislation that 
atlpulataa not laaa than $2,000*000 bt provldad for rational 
aducatlon prograas for daaf atudanta. 

St. Paul TVI would Ilka to praaant two broad aarlaa of 
stateaenta. Tha flrat aarlaa of atataaanta will daal with 
historical perspect 1 vat # coat tf ftct I vtntttf charactarlat Ic* of 
students that art aarvad at*d ralat lonahlpa with Gallaudtt 
Colltgt and tht National Ttchnlcal Inatltuta for tha Dtaf. Tht 
atcond atrlta of atattatnts will dtal with unatt nttda. Stvtral 
of thaat atataaanta will rtfltct our vtry atrloua conctrna about 
our ability to adtquattly atrvt atudanta during tht coalng aohool 
ytara with a dlrtct relationship to tht auch dlacuaatd rubella 
bubble and tht gtntral popularity of 9t. Paul TVI and tht 
Poataacondary Education Prc«r*as as substantial prograas for 
daaf atudanta to attend. 
SERIES NUMBER 1.0 
1.1 HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 

Poatsecondary Education Prograas for Handicapped Persons grew out 
of Initiatives of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and 
the Rehabilitation Servlcea Adalnistratlon. Theae two agencies 
reapondtd to nat ional prior It lea of the a Id- 1960' a that 
eaphaalzed Ihe need for one National Technical Inatltuta for the 
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deaf |0J regional pott secondary prograaa for deaf students tn 



Intergrated aettlngs. NTIO became a reality in 19(5. Peglot 



•ducat Ion prograaa for deaf students becase a reality id t9f*>S9 
through five yaar research and daaonatrat ion grant awards jointly 
funded and administered by the *ur?au of Education for tha 
Handicapped and tha Rehabll ltat Ion Services Administration. Tha 
original thraa prograaa fundtd undtr thla arrangement vara 
Cal Ifornla Stata Unl varsity at Northrldga <CSUH>. Saattla 
•canity Colltgt and St. Paul TV1. rha support aervlce aodal 
developed by thasa prograaa in raglonal location* in institution* 
that historically served only haarlng atudanta proved succtssful 
In breaking down dlacrlalnatlon barriers, braaklng down atereo- 
typad job opportun It laa for daaf parsons by opanlng up new 
training opportunltlaa, creating vlde-spread Institutional and 
coaaunlty awareness of deafness, strvlng as an titaplary aodal of 
aupport aarvlcaa for handlcappad Individuals to ba rtpllcattd by 
othar programs, and tn othar ways rtaplng tha advantagaa of 
aalnatraaaad education. 

C3UN, Saattla Coaaunlty Colltgt and St. Paul TV1 worked with 
govarnaant officials and Congress In auccaaafully accomplishing 
tha authorisation for Regional Education Prograaa for tha Daaf 
•nd Othar Handicapped Paraona In the Education for the 
Handlcappad Amendments of 1974. In 1975 the original three 
prograaa ware funded with spec if lad auaa. tn i97( Delgado 
College In Nev Orleana was added aa a atlpulated prograa. Theae 
four prograaa reaalned aa atlpulated prograaa until IMS. tn 
1993 Section 635 of now P.L. 98-199 vaa opened for competition, 
ano Delgado College was replaced by the University of Tennessee. 
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L2 COST EFFECTIVENESS 

Post secondary Education Programs for Handicapped Persons are cost 
effective. For the 1984-85 academic year the Office of Special 
Education awarded St. Paul TVI Program for Deaf Students a 
grant of $660,621. Using these funds as the base St. Paul 
TVI secured additional funds from other sources in the amount of 
$635,765. The combined budget for providing serv Ices was 
$1,295,116. These dollars provided for the basic post secondary 
education for deaf students, Interpreter training, extensive sign 
language classes, workshops related to deafness, and public awareness 
programs . 

The federal contribution buys full access into St. Paul TVI which 
is a $30,000,000 facility with an annual operating budget of 
$15,000,000 as well as Into the entire state-wide area vocational 
technical education . -tern of thirty three schools with physical 
plants and combined bud^/ts in the hundreds of millions of dollars. 
The combination of federal and state dollars funds the support 
service model which includes preparatory studies, counsel ing, 
Interpreting, notetaklng, tutoring and other related services. 
The excess cost for educating one student Is approximately $3,800 
per year dependent upon the variables used in computing costs. 
Deaf students pay the standard tuition rates, purchase their own 
books, supplies and equipment and pay for housing accommodations. 
These costs range from $5600 for Minnesota students to $7100 for 
non-res 1 dent students . 

Directors of Postsecondary Education Programs have previously 
presented Congressional testimony that has illustrated high 
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successful job placement rates and the payback tn federal taxes 
that graduate- of programs make tn comparison to the cost of 
training. Two of the current Postsecondary Programs are two 
year postsecondary Inst 1 tut tons* and two ar'j four year 
Universities. Depending on the length of the training program 
the excess cost for training paid upfront will be repaid In a few 
months or a few years. 

Deaf students that are enrol led tn the four Postsecondary 
Programs automatically are Included In the new technology that 
the hoot Institutions prov'de In maintaining state of the art 
training. As one example Computer Assisted Design technology Is 
now a minimum requirement for persons tn Design Technology. 
Equipment used In this training ranges upwards of $1,000,000 for 
one training station. 
1.3 STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

St. Paul TVI has served In excesa of 1800 students from 43 
states, the District of Columbia and Canada since 19S9. 
Students have been enrolled tn More than one hundred and twenty 
five major areas of training. All students use one or more of 
the support services that are available Students at St. Paul TVI 
reflect the average deaf school leaver across America. We are 
seeing the first wave of P. L. 94-142 students. These students are 
d 1 f ferent than students of the past. The major 1 ty of our 
student population are students with profound hearing loss. We 
are seeing an Increase In the number of hard of hearing students 
applying for admission. We are seeing more students who are 
different In their communication modes and social behaviors than 
In the past* The average reading level of entering deaf students 
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Is between the third and fourth grade level. Less than five per 
cent of entering students can handle simple ar 1 thine t lu 
computations. Over half of entering deaf students have one 
more secondary handicaps. These handicaps include lear Vig 
disabilities* cerebral palsy* visual impairment* or orthopedic 
1 npa irment . Hany s tude nts are soc ial 1 y and /or eot ten leal ly 
disadvantaged. We Are particularly concerned about students who 
have been sexually abused* and the numbers of students with 
emo t ional proble ms . Le ss than two percent of our ente r lng 
students qualify for admittance at Gallaudet College or NTID. The 
majority of students being served at St. Paul TVl in 1985 would 
have been served in rehabilitation facilities in earlier years. 
1.4 RELATIONSHIPS WITH GALLAUDET COLLEGE, NTID AND THE FIELD OF 
DEAFNESS 

St. Paul TVI has many strengths and notable program features. We 
are most proud of our ability to well serve students with limited 
resources. Next we take pride In our relationship with a host of 
service providers across Minnesota, the Upper Midwest and the 
Un 1 ted States . St . Pau 1 has been the s I te of maj or nat lonal 
conferences In the field of deafness including the organizational 
meeting of the Conference of Interpreter Trainers and the First 
National Oral Interpreter Evaluation Certification Workshop. St. 
Paul TVI has served and continues to serve as a catalyst for the 
development of new services and programs for deaf persons and for 
other hand 1 capped popul at Ions. Numerous programs across the 
United States are modeled on St. Paul TVI. Staff members of St. 
Paul TVI are regular presenters at national conferences In the 
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fle»J of deafness education and rehabilitation. St. Paul TVI la 
particularly pleased that two national conferences will cone to 
St. Paul in 1987.. .the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf and 
the American Deafness and Rehabilitation Association as well as a 
ireglonal conference of the Conference of Interpreter Trainers. Our 
relationships with Gallaudet College and NT ID have been solidly 
established since 1969. Given the disparity of resources we do 
such sharing as Is possible. The College Career Guide published 
by Gallaudet and NTID was conceived at a meeting at St. Paul TVI. 
The Directors of the Programs of the six funded Institutions In 
the field of deafness have a formal agreement known as the 
Council of Directors. This group was responsible for the 
publication "The Deaf Student in College", and also for a series 
of regional meetings held throughout the United States on the 
same topic. Staff relationships between the institutions are 
excellent. Notable areas of cooperation are In the recruitment, 
admission and referral process of students. St. Paul TVI 
counseling staff rountinely assist In the testing procedures 
required for Gallaudet College acid NTID admissions. In process 
Is a student transfer arrangement between TVI and NTID. 
SERIES NUMBER 2.0 
2 . 1 UNMET NEEDS 

St. Paul TVI along with the other Postsecondary Education 
Programs, Gallaudet College, NTID and others predicted and 
foresaw the much heralded rubella bubble. The rubella bubble has 
affected different Institutions In different ways. In the case of 
St. Paul TVI the rubella bubble is a three year peak for the 
1984-1985, 1985*86 and 1986-87 school years. 
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St. ,^ul TVI is NOT cop well with the rubella bubble because 
of lint ted financial resources. During the 1984-05 academic 
year we were not able to provide full support service* 
required by students. We have 44 new prep students on campus this 
Sumner. We have accepted 135 students for fall quarter, 
winter quai ter and spring quarter, 1985-B6. We have over one 
hundred applications on hold and are now actively turning 
students away. We are facing the real possibility of cancelling 
summer school In 1906. In order to adequately serve students 
that will be attending St. Paul TVI during the 1985-86 year, and 
to reach some of the students that are already on hold we 
estimate we would need an additional $120,000. Given adequate 
financial resources we would be serving In excess of two hundred 
deaf students on a dally average which would be the largest 
number of students we have erved In our history. 
2.2 We are particularly cone: ned about the 1986-87 academic 
year and what our position sho d be with respective 8t udents, 
their families, their counselors et> their secondary schools. The 
four Postsecondary Programs designated in the field of Deafness 
under Section 625 will end the current three year giant cycle on 
June 30, 1986. Sometime during the winter or early spring of 
1986 we will be submitting applications ior re-funding. 

There are three concerns that emerge as we look ahead: 

2.2.1 The four programs are facing open competition again In 
1986. 

2.2.2 Open competition presents a major problem. Three of the 
four programs have been operating continuously since the 1960*s 
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arid have many senior quail find staff. In the open competition 
process aenlor ataff art a liability since they are more 
expensive than ataff found In a start-up program. This lb i 
atrloua question that needs to be addreoaed. We believe certain 
safeguard* should >>e built Into the open competition process si 
that programs are not penalized for having senior staff that *re 
placed high on the salary achedule but rather rewarded by the 
expertise they bring to their positions. 

2.2.3 The amount of dollars, "not less than S2, 000,000 for four 
regional programs for doaf students" needs to be Increased if the 
current programs are to maintain existing levels of service. The 
two options are to substantially Increase the amount of dollars 
dedicated to deafness or to substitute a reasonable percent of 
the dollars available. The Office of Special Education has 
exceeded the $2,000,000 level for the current grant period. It 
Is reasonable to anticipate they could enforce the 12,000,000 
level for the next grant cycle wh ich wou Id mean substant I al 
program reductions for the 1986-87 academic year which will be a 
peak year for students. 



The Comml t tee can a*<? j ust I f I able pr Ide in Us cont Inu Ing 
support of Postoe ondary location Programs for the Handicapped. 
The Programs that have beiin funded In the area of deafness have 
consistently provided quality, cost-effective and regionalized 
education with high job placement rates. Callaudet College and 
NTID serve a real purpose for Deaf Americans. CSUN, Seattle 
Community College, St. Paul TVI and the University of Tennessee 
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have aUo *adu a aubatanttal difference In the Uvea of thouaanda 
of D«af Aaerlcani, It la our hop* that «aoh of theae alx 
Inetltutloni continue to Uprove tha llvaa of Deaf Aaerlcana In 
tha y«ar a ahead . We w« looa« cont Inu Ing dialogue w 1 th the 
Coaalttee md the Office of Special Education In aolvlng Mutual 
conctrni In the Uvea of handicapped Americana. 
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TESTIMONY BUBMITTKO TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON THR HANDICAPPED IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH THE JUNK U, 1985 OVKRfilOMT HRAMNO ON OALLAUDRT COLLEGE 
AND THE NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE rOR THE DKAJf' 



Thie tea *?n, d bast, upon *y 25 yssra of eaperience in the National Leader- 
•hip Training >gram, and Director of the National Cantar on Daafnaaa at 
California S\*„i> Univaraity, Northriga (CiUN) . In thle taetimony, 1 wiah to 
(a) briafly review tha accompliahmenta of C8UN in serving daaf atudanta, (b) 
document tha oharaotariatlca of daaf atudanta attending C8UN and our record of , 
aarvioa to multiply-handicapped and daaf-blind atudanta , and (c) ahara with 
you some of our unnat naada and futura plana* 



Pro^rame on daafnaaa at CSUN had thair beginninga in 1960, whan Mary Swittar, 
Commlssionsr of tha radaral Offlca of Vocational Rehabilitation, invltsd Or. 
fioyca Williams and Mra. Spencer Tracy to join har in a maating to conaidar 
tha naada of Amer ice's daaf cititana. Thair diacuaaiona ravaalad a noat dis- 
couraging pictura. 

. . . . in tha pravioua 100 yaara, there had baan littla improvement in tha 

aducation of America^ daaf children. They ware atill leaving achool 
6 to B yaara behind thair hearing counterparta academically, and with 
limited vocational training. * 

.... Tha fialda of education *n<? rehabilitation ware polarized by the 100 
year "oral-manual'* controve*»y. 

.... The low axpactationa of teach* re, counselors, admin iatra tore, and 
parents preaented insurmountable hurdles for deaf students and/or 
rehabilitation clients. 

.... There was only one post- secondary program in America prepared to serve 
deaf students, and only a small percentage of deaf high school gradu- 
ates were going on to that program. 



Submit tad by 



Ray L. Jonea, EdD, Director 
National Canter on Oeafneaa 
'.'Mi/ ,t i Itete University, Northridg* 



June 31, 1985 



BACKGROUND AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN SERVING DEAF STUDENTS 
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< * , . *»*t of AsetUft's tiMf atu4ant* were Uftvin? tehool tragically under* 
e4uc*t*4, «nd 4mm**4 tu # U>*etie» of unaer*e«iUoy«M u or ufl*e\t4tiy»ent t 

The uhelLny* »«* clear, either biaek the vloluue cycle of un4er-educeUo» and 
un^r-ee^ayawnt/onawplGyejent, or the federal Qavtriueent wgwia need to fe<?e the 
eoeUy aiurnattvei of eafceneive rehabilitation or lifelong welfare. 

Wee IviUer and her coiwittee ptopoaed U> break the oy«le of under-e4ut;aUon 
end une«ploy«ent» by eatabllehlng 4 piagrta that would prepare 1 "ne* breed of 
leaoere in the fields of rehabilitation end education of the teef. Thii t*o- 
gre* would prepare uadere whoi 

.... Have confidence that deef people ere capable end, th#y o*n euooeed 

.... Know the problems of deefneeo fro* infency to adulthood 

- * . • Can eee beyond the oral*«*nuel oontrovarey tnd provide cveaaunicaUon 

teat tutted to tho individual otudont or client 
.... Know tho raeourceee of tho deef cooerunlty, ee woll ee tho reeouroee of 
government «nd community aganclae And who, through cooperative efforte, 
can focue thaee reeouroee on tho preeeing naede of America *e deef 
.... Will return to their ccestunitlea, qualified and prepared to mun key 
leaderehlp rule, in rehabilitation and educetion egenolee whore thoy 
can bring isprovad eervlcee to dttf etueento tnd client. 

X ?-. l96 }'w a f J V * y ** r 9ttnt w " to Californle atate Univareity, Horth- 

. 2! ItJ??"! •• **" r#rn,nd0 V *"*Y «t*t# College), to operate . Matronal 
Leaderehlp Training Program in tho Are. of tho Deef. Thie program has juet 
ooopl.ted lto twenty-fifth yeer of operation. J 

Xn 1W3, a naboretory experience," * typical Skunk work.- woo introduced, in 
which etudente w«ro encouraged to develop "aini-projecte - in which community 
rooourcoo would bo focueed on tooting critic*! neede of dttf eduite, which thoy 
hod discovered in tholr lnterectlon with deef eduite in tho community. Theee 
innovation* brought together tho reeourcee of tho dot f coonunity, state Depart- 
ment of Rehabilitation, educetion, and business to bring improved eervlcee to 
deef etudente «nd rthohilltotlon cli.nt.. 

A f«w of tho innovation, and progroma lnltltttd «t C8UN (now widtly .dopt.d 
throughout tho notion), inoludtt «ooF«a 

1. A progrun of tdult • duett ion for tho deaf lnltUttd by dotf 
otudontt and • loctl church. 

2. Projects deoonetretlng how tho telephone could be effectively 
uoed by deaf poreona. 

3. Progreae preparing deaf persona to aerve ee teacher. tf >d leedere 
in tho field of adult education for the deaf. 

4. The development of coanunity inforawition and coamunity inter- 
preter referral centere . 

5. Formal elgn language and interpreter training cleeeea in adult 
education in university settings, which have given dignity and 
visibility to the use of sign language as an educational tool. 
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ft, * teacher prepare* ion pre*?** inUUM a* wfcteh fcf»** 
tfMttf iMiiUtn ©I 4U«ii*inetii*n Iha* had, fv>r iw? yearn kapt 
*#ef atudanta ff«m MUN <s*a4«n*iiU4 ea teatheta in* 4a*f«* 
li Mi rw>w aneMed »me than l*U 4*§f etvidenU te revive taaehin* 
«rt4entiala en4 Natter '• Pagree* , 

7, An *4n baaaet* vorfcehap tef *<aminietfetur« deve**f*a fwf tha pro- 
«*a* haa, over the p*et 30 yeere, elvan pom lhan 1,000 public 
ecrhooi aAeiKUtietgre a bmttw uMtnitNilM of 4eefneea «■ 
t>arUcip*u4 in *hia •flmuiated" **pertenee vim 4aef en4 4eaf. 
blind eUiMMtM . 

i, Numeioue IomI, <t^«. and national wo*****^* end confeiencef that 
hava been initiated by c«UN in au^h «imi «ii 

• . Adult Education for the Paaf 

b. Telephone Communication for D»ef i«4 Deef«ailn4 Nrw«i 

c. Ugei Wqhti of tha n*ef 

d. 0*iantatlon for NehebU ♦ ounealore for th* i*ef 

e. In-eervice Training for Department of Mhebintetion 
Oounaelore for th« D»*f 

*. Higher Education for the Deaf—Whoee Keeponeibility? 

9. Peiant Involvament in the Rehabilitation or thetr Deef 
Chi Id (TMPOO) 

Diaaamlnation of the ebova Innovation* haa been t<trinl/ rapid* atudente in 
the National Leederehlp Training Program aee thaaa innovetione in action on tha 
Univerelty campua and In tha community, and ratum to thair hemaa eayingi "If 
thay can do it at Northridga, we van 60 It in Nav York, Vaehington, D.C., rlor- 
ida, Or agon or Nav Mtxlco-~yaa, ve can avan do it in Ponape, felau, or American 
f amoa'—end thay do ItS 

Probably tha teat algnlf leant innovation coving from tha Northrldga cavpua, 
began in 1964, whan two daaf Candida tan wara accaptad into tha National Laader- 
■hlp Training Program, agalnat tha couneel of •eaperte" who warnad that faw 
Oaf atudanta had avar aucceeded In regular collaga cooraee, and that it waa 
unraallatlc to expect thaw to auccaad in a graduate program where thay would be 
competing with hearing claeematee. 

At the regueet of the deaf atudenta, algn language Interpreting and notataklng 
were provided, and vim thla nominal accommodation, thay not only held their 
own with hearing cleeamataa, but alao excelled In many areae. 

Tha CSUN "Hodel" of integrating deaf atudanta Into regular univeralty claaaaa 
by providing Interpreting and notttekjng eervicce haa, alnce 1964, bean fol- 
lowed by community collegea, vocational echoola, collagea, end unlvaraltlaa 
acroaa tha nation, and la now apraading into numeroua foreign countrlca. Since 
1962, the NLTP programe have graduated 315 atudanta, of whom 107 are deaf. 
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«UMil* 8? llm c^im, In tun cla*«#*» !h»f* to* b#*f* J4 

4hf iHKMinU *>u* <«*4fO*,i IMu**!-** 4 « »Mt»H«* in tU f i«M tff 4»«fn»a», 

ttoy h*4 l*w U#««*ai»i #ft*> ksm* tha a«fc. *i|on tantMJl* 

*»t*e>n IfQM f*m*h*'*4 Mf-^i%«, TH»y aaaunattatK.* that, ln*m*h 
ihty wtf* d**f, <My **r« tyU* et r»U4»»g th»if h««i4»j 

eUaaaata*. 

Tha Ul gfad*tt»a thi* pr^nr**, both fc**rmj #«4 a««f 1QM, mv« a»vM 
Nptskly iflio la«4*r*hi£ gx>au*0ftt **i r***«*i, «t«t«, 4**4 l^<»l raHafemtaUo* 
*n4 education >i -i****, whai* U*y «i* ****4y ( (ringing ai^uf twt imhov«w<i| 
into iha ^ualtty *r adutiatto* «jh4 r»habUn*« nan i*m<;#«, 

Tha racoid of tMW •#rvi ?#i f 3 te*t atu4*m« in^ud** tHa follow**.;* 

i. ftlm* lW*. tha P>lvtraity haa a**r(Wd dagr*** 1*0 <t*«r atu* 
of Utf«« Hava baan Maftar*a Da^raaa. 

Nlnataw* 4**t Haata*'* l*gr*a graduataa* if^H^ij fcy thaU 
**atrv«tor%, '^v* yon* on aueca** fully ^Ui« doctoma 
pro?ia«a at (M>or unlwaitiaa acroaa tha <\>unt»y. 

lino* 1W4 # th* c*u* n^rianea in aarving daaf »iu4#nu in raguUr uiUv#<#4ty 
cli»«*i ha» claarly da**,iatratad that <fu«lifl«d 4*af atudanta, whan gW#n 
ngaUnal aufport Mrvioaa *t alg* Jw.guag* intarpming and ^ittikm^ t*m 

1. Pw*caaafuily cuaipata with Marine elaaMitii in approiiaataly 100 
dlffaront unlvaraley cliaiaa aach aiMiUr, 

a. iuccaaafully cMplaU MiUr'i Dagraaa in a* lncraaaing nuafear of 
aoadaalc fiaMa, 

J. Upon cc«pUtton of training, tin* og^«iitlv« o«yioy«int in 
tUld* for vhloh thoy h*v« bnn trained. 

In tho proccan, thay ar« t>aln9 chan«ad fro» TM COKtiWKM to TAX PHQOOCtM, 
«nd in a f«w yoara of profaaaional aavloymnt, poro than rop«y ttata and 
fadaral invattavnta in tnalr aducatlon. 

All of tha abova proaT*tta and innovationa hava baon accoopiUhad with noaUnal 
fadaral yaar-to-y^ aranta and without o«a dollar of fadaral aonay apant foe 
brlcka and aortar. 



Tha following intornation ragarding tha charactarlatica of daaf atudanta 
anrollad at California ttata Ifciivaraity, Morthridoa, ia takan froai our rail 
1914 raport to tha 0. 8. Oapartjaent of Education, 

1. Approxiauitaly 90% hava haaring loaaaa ranging froai 60 to ovar 
110 dacibala in tha battar aar. About 6% hava mild to 
■odarata haaring ioaaaa (20-60 db). 



CHAMCR«2|T2C$ OT 0CAP iTVDtKTS CMII0UJED AT CSUN 




I, II f*f»H ettttf *ft«4Bilm*«< la tiw 16 *•§«• 

4 ftludont, ^ felt* 4Mt AM U4A4 **#*4#fuU* *W*U**4 
AiiMi'l fi»f<*«* •$ CiUUi 1 4* *h* a»t4ft**4 4#**t#*fc4e Tf«U4fM| 
M4 UMM l>t*f*f*4l** lf*ff*«i 

| f 1*4* 4h#f fc**0 *»*» #«1MI 14 4lff«f«M 4*4*** (If* **44t4o» ** 

Gftllf«fll4*l« *M * NHifR OHMHVMt, *• W4I4M 4* ***** i**o*4# 
of h4f* ***w»l ff**u*t4«*. 

4, Af»t#*4a*t«4y III *#• a4i»#4ty *tu*>*4** 

I, *4A*ty pO#«0*t ftftOl lliitf ****** W* *4* 0* V 

t, ftov«My-4H*.« AAO*h*f |*«l-MM?#M»fV e«4«f ** 

*fW»il4ftf *4 C4UN» 

9. Un«*rof**o*t* 4**f 4tu#*At* v»f# *nr*U*d in 491 **tf*f*»* t*l***04 
dutin* Nil 1*44, in IT 4iff*r«*t *e***a49 

At IM irMMit 1ml. •*** *tua**t* o*t* *ntoU*a 4n W 44fforo*t 

fV**U*t* ^lOljllM. 

». Only 14* of th* CiUM wMtero r*4u*to 4o«f «tua*nt* *t*4u***4 froa 
r*ii*mt4ol *oho©4*, wltn oil 4r*du#Un* Uvm d*y #l**»** 
or totuUt h4*h *«h«x*ln. 

10, 1fc4vty«tvo p*roont of th* <W«f frUmU fr*****»4 fr<* 

r«*id**ti*l *chool prtHjrta* with 441 *f*0u*t4nf fro* **y 
school cImmi or r*f*l*r h4«h *ehooU, 



acuncii or hmdinq and com or iwviiw o*wr rrvwam at c«y» 

•4*0* 1444* fund* to P?©v4o* «ifn 4nt*rpf«tin<j *nd not*t*m»W for 

drat *tudont* fc*oo «*» froa th* follovin* *ourc**» 

1, DoMtl«M froa loo*l **rvico club* 

a. auto Dtp** taint of Anhibiliuuon 



At th* pr***nt tla*, th*ro 4* ne difcx 0cp«*ta*nt of a*h*ftll4t*tloo funding 
of support **mc*« *t CSU». 

With tho •mn'wnt to th* tloa* tnry **cond*ry education Act 1* 1*75* Motion 
414, fund* frca the rodarcl Govcrnoont bictM *v«ll*bl* for th* fir*t tia*. 
Tho Mount of tho** r*d*r*l fun** 1* ** follow*i 1974 to 1*44-1*43, 

is # aao,42S. 



C**« atrvic* fund* 

A otafflno, **4 f*c414tl** oront 

A block f undine grant 




f*i »tat« «f CftllfafMa M«, *ir^« i*M< H*w»dt4 'H^wntm^' IhM»<*4 t<* 

******* f#M #* «f« «»witM f*f Nll'liW. IMt^l »tw4«r*t», 

•Ad fmr **i?f#«i4»«t *M #**4*#*a? 



I. 1* r#*ttllt a 'erttlfat **«•» «f «*aUf*»d 4#af at i«s *«#mr« 
efUouo a**U* l*tor<HF«*<»ft t*tw»#* 4**f a, Ml**** 

te«ri*f a*4 doaf 

I, t* aotai* *4**u*ta, ataM* fundi** ttm ttata aitd fodarai 
uHiefc MNfi *m# n^WMi, m% oMy Im California, 
9nm atroaa Um MUa*. that aupeoft aarvleoa M *v«U»bti 

i* Um fro* Um tlaw thay a«ta* ciuw aa (mtm* until U*y 
*oa»l#t* lhait Sa«tMi*f*a and/Off ftiatafa (Mfrofta » to t ya r* 
UUf, 

i« iv no** pflvata fuoda te eooatrvet a fculldiof to houna Um 9 nwi^ 
tf*dma*ai« fu»m*n« of Uw *ati®*al CaMai w* l»*f*#aa *t c»umi 
ainco thou i*m$iim t ere?iaoa «m d*af**aa at cmm h*** bo#n 
)K>u**d In tt m f ry huoonlooa. 

Ho ara oakin* ataady jHrouraaa In ashiavlftf ihiM tluroa «t iodieatod toy 

U» foUovii^i 

I. In r«ll \U4, 301 daaf atudattta vara •nreUad at CiUM. 

I. Mwii PMftdlftf (W) ooaoa U throo yna* aranta, vith Um aaoont 
of fundi** fluctuating fro* yno*-to~yaar f and fro* frant~to*orant. 

ttW "fOOl* Of fUlUU allOOOtOd tO *» fWOfaJM rOOtllM OOAatAnt. 

allowing littla inertiM In funding to WMt iMruiW •nrollMMit. 

J. CUM M* mtivtd n»rt than |1 «illloii fra yriv«t« donor* to 
eonatmot • totiMUf to Immm* Um NitioMl OuiUr on OmIm««. 
Aa ftfttUlOMl U miXXimt #111 Imv* to t» nlMd to ooooUU 
«** Offtlo Um bulUlog. 

tto htw ldtfltlfM follovifif four profr*M which «r« ur«oiitly no*4o4 # but 
vfelcb cojioot bo provldtd ot this tloo oltteot «4ditioMl fund*. 

1. A four wjo* itMMr pmru MUch wwU brlof to Um cmm cimui, 
10-40 ooaf •to4onU «4m M«o joot ooopUto* UmU jtmlor yoor of 



high ochool. Our otoff, ao«Uto4 toy o**f unlvtraily itudontt 
oouU orioot Umo to Um cmm tmmm ood lu roooureoa^ dmn 
4»of Wfh ochool atu4tnt« mdo14 loam froo Bnoliah, otth «ad 
•oionco liMtructora. wtMt i« •ttpoetod of •ntarloo •todvoto in 
tlMM oufojoct *r««a. Th*y would bt ovaluttod to mnm tlMir 
booio •kill* tin mouth, nth, and ooioiMo). and ia orouo 



fVWHMI tum* AND UNKtff 




l*4< N» *J ******* ***** ^NU *M 

***** **ft4*f ^Mf M4* F»4ff#l 0**5* f**M> r**~ 

tu« iv ***** tM <**44f** M*4*M»4l* *t IMM 

|. ft* foltfvfMO IMM U»4¥0*«*<* £*|l**MI *§ I » 

Iks | Mi 4^ Mwlf ft^*f<M*»t*« 4H?*4t**M ** 

l*Ff**«l»9 ***** »r **o**lo*s* tOftti. «M«* i»fft***WO$¥« 

*tu**«tl **«t ****** *0<**»f*OJ«*t* #*4 I* fr*** 

y^t^y !#**«, *tt *» Oif§«¥ t****!*! 4««lf1****W» 

**«M4f«l ******* ** M«ftF <HfcJ*** ***#*« *M mil 
PilMM »M ^f****** l# §***»«*# **» **** ******** 

J. C*44f«#«M< 0*4 f*Hie«l#ffty *** &*« Mf«4**w ¥#H##4 M¥* 

KM ***** f»f «A #¥«f U*fM*IH f**0*#f *f 4#*f *!#*-** f#** 

#4**t el*«m t*o* *♦* *#4f* «j»fi«4* **** ***** 

4smh#. kit* ft*mv«l mill, ote, *• iwrtl **** 

imu«%# • 'ni»i **m «**#4**#* *t*#i*# # f*# *j*#o. 

9fft*tf. 4*4 0O*l»y 0*0* 1*1 t****0f4ll* 4»4f*4om*r#4t 
ttt l»*eh tMOO »4fei}0#t4. 

t, m«» IH«« em* ts»« ftoMtly WMff#t4 «w#o ftutoff t»*fo*f *# 

4%Mf fttlMftOAt* IMA **y <**»f «**4#40 «f «»4*M*44* 4« MMtffA, 
U«t»* >s# to*ev4» a %**m tatfcly *m+**M *»f ** 

UM W IftlMM* 4 £**$*ffttl¥* f*M4f«fc H«)«!t **** I* - 
Mill* MfttolftfOf Of IM U*4vOf4l*y #1 #4* HtMIM* tft IfeftUfy 
f*#to<t in tl* torfly Uvt« •! t4*##*»tti* r*U» •****«*• **U* 
M«4 WMlrilMiM %« «Mir Ki*n ^mi^mmai **4 • #^ 

TM M«l«»Ull ftfc*«U«* pf^fVIMM M^f. t4f Wt * 

«UtM« ft* « wn-tftatftv* tMy Mm *M«#«tfat#4 IM< 

am turn tMir iK^rm «m M» mm**ii»«H Mf»l^t#4 » n*iM f-*f » ^ f 

Mvt tf*4i*»4. 

Dit4c«ott of Omm H<Hf*M **# *e» *i tM «r^»«r««4« wfcftUy * 
Mip of IMA CowUtU* to* 

I, IMlAito chilli 4ft ItoltlotlOA (rt «t*4f9l v^ich vftlt 4otifn«l«f 
by mm, tM «ttft*li*tw4 m ofOftooo «N inwio tM» of eoAtin^*4 
fwMliiif to foipUoo tM {^rroftt 4n*t«OI4ity of tKr## yoot «t*oif , 

1. tnltlato cMftftt In io^itUttofi *4tMfit4fr« fitfk44ft4 f«f tM W 
proitftM to 4MfO*** ov«tlobto fttAOo from tM prt»*«t H.) »4U4on 
to fivo Mf prooroM «4d4t4oiMil fund* to «nr©U oojditloiuil fv^MMro 

Of M«f •tUd»AU« *X> tO MM 40»CO¥#— ftf 4A SOfV4*O04 

J, Mork to mo thit ro4«r«l rogul*t4o«» of tM MMo444m4<>* Sorvtffot 
Mn4ft4ttrat4oA #r« UroimtMoo* *ft4 onfo?«o4« t# 4ft«*»*# tMt 
elltnto eMo«4fm to *tu*4 <mo of tM W rro^rooo *»4lt ft«o4vo 
tM *«o# Uv»l >*r.4t tjj^iit ** 4<p*t cU*nn ir*int^*4ly 
r«<«l«o wh« <:h^>»« to 4tt#n4 *4lUu4*t <ot tM T«vMvc*l 



toatitoto for tM Doof. 
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In clonic, i ayain want to commend this committee for the thorough study 
you a*\j making oZ *;ho post-secondary education of America's deaf students, 
and for taking tiw to read this testimony, if California state University 
at Northridge can prcvUto additional information or assistance, we stand 
ready to help. 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH MM? 



25 January 1985 



Senator Lowell Weicker 
Chairman 

Senate Subcommittee on the Handicapped 
Senate Hart Office Building #113 
Washington, D. C. £0510 

Dear Senator Weicker: 

In a recent: telephone conversation with Dr. Karl White of your 
office, it was brpught to my attention that an oversite visit 
of Gallaudet College is planned and that testimony is being 
received for that purpose. This action is timely and appre- 
ciated by many, many professionals, state legislators, advocacy 
groups, parents of hearing impaired children, and hearing impaired 
adults who do not subscribe to the concept of permitting any 
single institution, namely Gallaudet in this case, to be the 
sole guardian, advocate , and publ ic trust which affects the 
lives of hearing impaired children and youth in the United States. 

To many of us , the huge financial investment by the federal 
government in this institution is out of balance and incompatible 
with the spirit of the American way of life. • .diversity of 
educational opportunity, freedom of choice, competition in the 
free enterprise system, and accountability. The expensive 
"custom-made" programs that are provided by the Gallaudet enter- 
prises are simply not in step with the future of American education 
for hearing impaired infants, children, youth considering the 
significant advances in audiclogy, education, medicine, and 
technology. 

As you well know, budget constraints, restrictions, cuts in 
many social and educational programs are being implemented, 
and there will be more to come. All areas of special education 
are being affected. We know that all of us must tighten our 
"fiscal belts" and work together to insure the cont inuat ion 
of federal and state funds to provide sufficient financial assistance 
to help all areas of special education survive with meaning. 
The availability then of financial resources requires full account- 
ability of all agencies spending national tax dollars in assisting 
individuals with disabilities become productive, independent, 
functional citizens as much as reasonably possible. 
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Although Galtaudet'e FV 65 in unknown to me, it can be assumed, 
on the basis of past funding patterns, that it will be in excess 
of 58 million ..Jollaro, Surely then you can appreciate the national 
dilemma of many people and agencies who have no federal support 
or limited support for educational and social programs for diverse 
hearing impaired populations, much larger, of course, than the 
1 imi ted populat ion served by Gallaudet college. Postsecondary 
hoaring impai red students who desire to attend regular colleges 
and un i vers i ties An ma ins t reamed settings are obviously being 
short-changed. 

In no way do I discount the need for any reasonable educational 
services which Gallaudet provides for a particular population 
of hearing impaired individuals, it is vital for college bound 
individuals to have this important option. However, it is time 
for Congress to take a new look at other viable possibilities 
and opportunities in the education of hearing impaired individuals. 
It is hoped that the subcommittee's action will be meaningful 
and productive in this regard, Gallaudet nhould have no special 
immunity from close public scrutiny in this endeavor. It should 
lead to a more cost effective/efficient program, 

"he concerns which many of us have are listed briefly. An enclosed 
fwnorandum with this letter will provide more detail and documen- 
tation. Significant ones include; 

1 • Pro gram Accountability 

Do Gallaudet 's practices reflect strict and responsible 
adherence to its mission? Is this verifiable? Are there 
areas that need re -th inking and re-defining in view of 
input from the field? Consider the lack of confidence 
that the college has from diverse populations nationally. 
This includes parents, professionals, agencies, and hearing 
impaired persons themselves, 

2, Segregated Services 

At all levels of the program offerings, is the agency realis- 
tically preparing students to interface, interact positively 
with the world around them? is the educational and social 
environment conducive for students to become independently 
and productively involved in the world of work, leisure, 
and service? Is it a "deaf world" only? 
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3, Alternative and/or Duplication of Informationa l and 
Supportive Services 

la it not feasible to review Gallaudet's outreach programs 
and related cervices such as "Deaf Awareness" and "Schools 
of the Future" from the standpoint of cost effectiveness/ 
efficiency? Cannot regional, state and local agencies perform 
these services more cost effectively/efficiently? 

4, Perpetuation of the "Deaf image" "Dea f Heritage" 

False impressions are conveyed to the public? negative 
rather than positive attitudes aredeveloped and perpetuated. 
Resentment is generated when the disability is emphasized 
rather than a person's ability as a valued human being. 
It is a patadox that a segregated subculture has been created 
and generated from a hearing loss. In 1985 ought not we 
be concerned with people being involved with people in 
a mutually Satisfying, creative, productive environment? 

5, Federal Aid and Foreign Deaf Students at Gallaudet College 

To what extent, if any, is federal aid provided for students 
from abroad? 

The above-mentioned concerns are only a few of many that have 
surfaced over the years. It would seem proper that from this 
preliminary hearing a more thorough study and analysis could 
be implemented over a longer period of time in order to receive 
input on a much broader scale from professionals, parents, hearing 
impaired individuals, members of Congress, state legislators, 
and other responsible persons and agencies representing divergent 
points of view. 

It would also be pertinent to provide hearings for all other 
federally established and funded institutions on a national 
and regional basis. This would include the National Technical 
Institute |for the Deaf, St. Paul Vocational Institute, Seattle 
Central Community College, California State University at North- 
ridge, Delgado Community College at New Orleans, and any other 
recently established agencies. Comparative funding patterns, 
meeting appropriate needs, types of services offered and to 
whom at what cost would be invaluable for future direction during 
the latter part of the 20th century and the beginning of the 
21st century. 



Respectfully, 




^„fit B. Bitter, Associate Professor and 
Coordinator, Teacher Preparation, Area 
of the Hearing Impaired 
221 MBH 

Phone: (801) 581-8441 
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Senator Whicker. Again I want to express to you, Dr. Castle, the 
fact that I think ycu are a great asset in terms of learning for the 
hearing impaired in thh Nation. Indeed, if I suggested anything, it 
is that the Rochester Institute might think very carefully on just 
what an nssot vou are, both as an asset to them and the Nation. 

Dr. Caotlk. I :hink we at HIT understood this fact. 

Senator Wicker. Well, they will know it when they get the 
chairman s v/ord here. But I have got a great admiration for you 
personally and also for your institute. 

Again l think there are much larger questions that have been 
raised here. The aim here is to raise some of these larger questions 
in this context. 

Dr. Castle. We appreciate what you are endeavoring to do by 
this process. 
Senator Weickkr. Thank you very much. 
The hearing will stand acUourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:15 a.m., ihe subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 

O 
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